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HE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—To| 
PARENTS.—A Gentleman who is a Member of the College of 
Physicians, and well-established in general Practice of first character 
in the neighbourhood of London, wishes to RECEIVE a YOUTH of | 
gentlemanly habits into his family as Medical Pupil. A Premium | 
would be waived ; but an Annual Sum, as an equivalent for Board, &c. 
would be expec ted. 
Address, “‘ M. D.” Mr. Millikin's, Sn 
161A, Stre and, Lone jon. 


DRIVATE INS STRUCTION, 
of LECTURES, in CHEMISTRY: nies the THEORY 
PRACTICE of the STEAM-ENGINE.—NAVAL GENTLEMEN 
Others desirous of obtaining information connected with these su 
can gain full particulars by addressing (prepaid) E. V. GARDNER 
ia ssor of Chemistry, ke. 24, Norfolk-street, Middiesex Hospital. 


DUCATION. — Boxford, Suffolk. — An 
4 Incumbent, of long experience in Tuition, receives the limited 
number of SIX PRIVATE PUP i § to be prepared for the Universities 
or the Public Schools. Terms very m« aes ate, without extri 
For Reference $, apply to “ Rev, A. Boxft ord, near C ole chester. 


FDUCATION.—INVAL 1D CHILDREN 
at a Watering-place on the mek Coun pg Sahoo Fe: 


the UPPER CLASSES Ed 
Terms, from 
guineas, including all expenses. 
Address “ W. M. B.” care of Mr. Wallis, 5, Bartholomews, Brighton 


}DUCATION.—BEAUMONT-HOUSE 
4 LADIES’ SCHOOL (Bedford private road), Stockwell, Surrey. 
Superior Education at the inclusive terms of 304. per annum rhe 
quarter commences from the day of entra The house is detached, 
with several acr en and pleasure und, 
Prospectuses may be had on api jlication to Mrs. W. 


Eve: ATION.—A Clergyman, residing in one 
4 ofthe healthiest and most be: 

rous of receiving into his family two or thre« PILS under the age 
of Fifteen, or a Youth preparing for the University Parents going 
abroad might find this an eligible opport unity for placing their Children 
in a quiet and comfi ble home. Daily convevance from Chester, 
Altrincham, and Ma cies . The highest given and 
required. 

Apply, by letter, 
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itiful ge - Cheshire, is desi- 


References 


X. Y."’ Messrs. Prichard, Roberts, and Co. 
Bookse' Ners, Cheste r. 


1) DU ( A’ TION. — The Proprietor of 

4 VICARAGE-HOUSE SCHOOL, in the healthy village of Lewis- | 
ham, begs leave to inform the public that he now has a few VACAN- 
CIES in his establishment. Satisfactory References given and re quired 
Terms moderate. ‘The quarter commences at the time 
house large and commodious, and the grounds healthy 

For Particulars apply to “J. BR. R.,” at the 
Lewisham, Kent. 


7 DUCAT ION.—T he Incumbe ont of 


vy Parish, three miles from the Tring station, on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, wishes for TWO PUPILS after Christmas next, 
to prepare for the Universities or East India College. The Advertiser 
was a Scholar of Trinity Co Cambridge, took double H mnours, 
accustomed to Tuition, and as high Testimonials from eminent men 
in Cambridge. Terms, from 80/. to 100/. per annum, according to Age 
Address, ‘ Rev. A. B.”’ Marsworth Vicaraze, Tring 


T A’ aa a . 
Fuca TION.—BRIGHTON.—Two Ladies 
(Sisters), assisted by eminent Professors, RECEIVE a limited 

eater of PUPILS, to whose Fducation they entirely d¢ vote 
selves. The house is spacious, healthily situate ck 
the domestic arrangements are in every respect those 
ducted private family. References kindly permitted to Clergymen o 
the Established Church. Terms moderate. 

For Prospectuses, &c., address to the Misses BERNCASTEL, 11, 
land-place, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. 


Epucation.—A Clergyman, i 


* Rev. 


the | 


f entrance. he 


and extensive 
Vicarage-house, 


a Country 


them- 


Port- 





8. C.,” Mr. Langbridge’s, 


New 





Sherborne 





incumbent of 
sh, in a midland county, wishes to take FOUR PUPILS 
to EDUCATE with his own son, for whom he has engaged as tutor a 
graduate in honours in 1851, at Oxford. The parsonage is pleasantly 
situated in a healthy village, close to a station of the Oxford and Bir- 
mingham Railroad. Pupils will receive the same comfort and care as 
hisown son. Terms, 120/. per annum. The highest References given | 
and expected. 
‘Apply by letter, post paid, to the “ Rev 
Bookseller, Birminghs am 
Ja DUCATION (Supe rior and Advantageous).— 
4 Imaselect and well-established Ladies’ School, near town, un- 
expected VACANCIES occur, which the Principal desires to fill by re- 
velving PUPILS from parents appreciating a kind and liberal education; 
to effect which moderate and inclusive terms will be acce pte Pro- 
fessors of emimence attend. The hcuse and grounds are large. Un- 
exceptionable References exchanged, and expenses to commence on 
the day of entrance. 
Apply by letter to “ A. 1" Messrs. Cocks and Co.’s, 6, 
Burlington-strect, Re ogent-street. 
M4 ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
4¥A TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL At ADEMY, St. 
Peter’ 8, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 
auggest to promote improvement and he uppiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. Reterenc es, &c. forwarded 
on application. 
A hh ’ + ‘ De ad ab Pe 
HE WATER CURE at CHELTENHAM 
- may be pursued with every advantage at SHERBORNE HOt 
and SHERBORNE VILLA, under the direction of an experience 
Practitioner and M.R.( . and a Consulting Physician 
Prospectuses forwarded on application to the Matron, 
Villa, C Villa, Cheltenham. 
DANSE, at NORWOOD.—Mr. COULON (22, 
Great Mariborough-street), begs to inform the Inhabitants of 
Norwood, Clapham, and their vicinity, that he will be happy to in- 
crease his connexion in both places with Schools and Private | 
Pupils. Mr. Coulon has already a PRIVATE CLASS at NORWOOD. 
Mr. Coulon’s Juvenile Academy in Town will RE-OPEN in the 
thiddle of October. Private Lessons and Schools Ben's in and out | 
of Town. 
LERICAL, SCHOLASTIC, and} 
GOVERNESS AGENCY OFFIC ES (late VALPY, established | 
1833), 7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London. MUIR and SON | 
provide Incumbents with Curates, and the Nobility, Gentry, and Prin- | 
cipals of Schools, with Tutors, Governesses, and Companions, Sree of 
charge; transfer Ecclesiastical and Scholastic Property, and re commend 
Schools, &e. Prospectuses, &c. forwarded upon application. (Appli- | 
Cants for Clerical and Scholastic Appointments are requested to for- | 
ward their t addres: , 
HEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS.— 
BROWNE & LUMLEY’S MONTHLY REGISTER is now ready, 
and will be forwarded to any part of the Kingdom, on rec eipt of two 
Stamps, 


Brownlow-street, Holborn, London. 
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CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEIS SEN, Secretary. 


D ANK of NE iW SOUTH WALES, estab lished 
} 1417. Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legislat in 1850, 
and confirmed by her “Majest 2 Council. Capital paid up 500, 0001. 
with power to increase to 1, 000,000, 
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PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION. 
Clergymen, Solicitors, Medical Practitioners, 

Literary Gentlemen, and Others, 


{ECU - ED a PROVISION in the 


event of Permanent Sickness, or Disability from follow- 

ing their Ord linary Occupation, by Payment of a trifling 
Annual Premium to the 

Law Property Assurance and Trust 

Society. 

and Diseased Lives 

Terms. 

WILLIAM NEISON, 


30, Essex-street, 
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Strand, Lendon. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ife Assurers, and Policy-holders in other Companies, are 
to examine the Rates, Principles, and Provisions of e 
vo COTTISH PROVIDENT 

INSTITU TION, the only Society in which the adv antages of 
Mut ual Ass urance can be obtained at moderate premiums 
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es excee 500,000, a result the more satisfactory, as no 
ndiscriminate Commission has been paid for it. 
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PROGRESS DURING LAST TEN YEARS 





Amount of New |Annual Premiams 


Number of New 
“ ies, Assurances. on these. 





566 £254,1 £6,858 
764 344,539 9,573 
902 386,346 11,370 
1,159 498,581 14,371 
1,339 552,500 15,465 
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in, 12, MOORGATE-STREE 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
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MR. 
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OF VENICE. 


RUSKIN’'S WORK 


ready, 


VENICE. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, 


Vol, III. 
Esq. 


lish 


The Fall. 


lls. 6d. cloth. 


| 
Vol. II. The Sea Stories. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. 








Imp. 8vo. with Twenty Plates, and numer Wi 
To Mr. Ruskin art has a deep mor gious 
‘acter and condition of the artist. Every im 
art. He ns to kiss the very footsteps of ut of whi 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and 
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olicies, the regulations of the | 


th Annual Report, containing a Statement of the 
1, Form of et posal, and y information, 
Head Office in Edinburgh, | 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
Have just published the following New Works :— 


THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPOND. 
ENCE of GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.H., Adjutant-General of the Forces under 
H.R.H. the Duke of York; comprising the War in 
Flanders and Holland in 1793-4. With an Appendix, con- 
taining his Plans for the Defence of the country in case of 
Invasion. 1 vol. 8vo. with large Maps, 14s. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, 





F.R.S. With a View of his Writings, Lectures, and Cha? 
racter. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S. 2 vols. with 
Portrait, 21s. 


LIFE IN SWEDEN; with EXCURSIONS 
in NORWAY and DENMAK ik. By SELINA BUNBURY, 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS & MODERN 
INSTANCES; or, What he said, did, or invented. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 21s, 

ie 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
AILIEFORD: A Family History. By the 


author of “JOHN DRAYTON,” 3 vols. 


THE COLONEL. By the Author of 

“ THE PERILS OF FASHION.” 3 vols. 

“Very few novels of the present year have been written 
with so much force and power as are abundantly apparent 
In every respect the book is entitled to the 
"— Messenger. 


ELECTRA. By the Author of “ Rocking- 
ham.” 3 vols. With Illustrations by Lord GERALD 
FITZGERALD. 

‘Rockingham ” won for its noble author a first place 
among our novelists, ‘ Electra” will, if possible, do mor 
than maintain his former position of pride. It isa work 
which can never be read without gratification.’’—Britannia. 


,| CHARLES AUCHESTER. Dedicated to 


| THE 


deuts, drawn by the Author, price 2¢. 2s, cloth. 
both in its uses and in its connection with the cha- 
( r} 1 human intellect, and the voice of a human | 
he is the great expositor.”—TZimes. | 
Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 
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EVENIN 


IG RE ADI 


CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


h Fror Uuspie¢ 


NGS o . MATTHEW. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, hess 


In the same Series, 
THE BOOK OF RE VE LATI¢ 
COMPLET! SECOND EDITION, 7s 


St, 1 au he Pow 


RECENTLY 
THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


New Edition, feap. cloth gilt, 9s 


THE TENT AND THE ALTAR: 


Sketches of Patriarchal Times, A Companion Volume. 


[In prepuration. 
FORESHADOWS: or Lectures on our 
Lord’s Miracles and Parables. In 2 New Edition, 
with Illustrations, [Jn preparation. 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. New Edi- 
ns, revised and corrected by the Author, with Index, 
Sixteenth Thousand. 3 vols. feap. cloth gilt, 9s. each. 


ARTHUR HALL, 


or, 


yols. 





VIRTUE, 


Walt wishin 
j uu 


oe AA syne “ 
Xt i Mumbers. 


PUBLISHED, 


PROPHETIC 


n iniel the 


STUDIES: or, 


Prophet. Ninth Thousand. 


Lectures 
Feap. cloth 


THE FINGER OF GOD. Second Edition. 


Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. ’ A Com- 
[Jn preparation, 


panion Volume. 
IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? Ninth 


Edition. Feap. cloth, : 


OUR FATHER. Fourth Edition. With 


gilt edges, 3s. 


and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 








the Right Hon. B. DISRAELI. 3 vols. 

*“Charles Auchester is a memorial of that brilliant genius 
Mendelssohn, in which fact is cleverly blended with fiction 
and incident and sentiment are neatly combined. Eve 
one who has any regard for the memory of Mendelssohn will 
read these volumes.”—AMesse: onger 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers (Successors to Henry 

Colburn), 13, Great Marlborough- “Street. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR OCTOBER 


NATHANIEL COOKE 











(Late INGRAM, COOKE, & Co.), 
MILFORD HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON. 
a ney 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Vol. XXXIL—The LIFE and WORKS of ALEXANDER 
POPE, Edited by R. Carrutuers, Esq., of Inverness (to 
be completed in four volumes). Volume II. containing 
The Rape of the Lock, Windsor Forest, Imitations « 
Chancer, Essay on Criticism, Vertumnus and Pomona, 
Abelard and Heloise. Epistles, Odes, &c. &c. lust 
with Incidents, Localities, and Portraits, by J. Porrcu and 
T. D. Scorr. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco extra, 


7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
NOVELIST. —BLANCHE the HUGUENOT: A Tale of the 
Persecutions of the French Protestants. By WILLIAM 
Anperson. With Eight Page Illustrations by GrorcE and 
W. L. Taomas. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6@.; morocco, 7s. 6d 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. _ Part 
XXIV.—NARRATIVE of the MUTINY of the BOUNTY 
on a VOYAGE to the SOUTH SEAS. By Lieut. W 
Buieu. With a Frontispiece and Vignette by E. Duncan 
Price ls. 

THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. Volume 
III.—VOYAGES and TRAVELS, Vol. I. containing: 
Anson’s Voyage Round the World, Kempfer's Account 
Japan, Stephens’ Travels in Egypt, Arabia, and the Ho 
Land; Stephens’ Travels in Turkey, Greece, Russia, an 
Poland; Bligh’s Voyage in the Bounty to the South Seas, 
with Twelve Illustrations by GILBERT, Dunc AN, and others 
Royal 8yo. cloth, 600 pages, price 6s. 


THE SHILLING SERIES—THE 
ADVENTURES of Mr. VERDANT GREEN, an OXFORD 
FRESHMAN. By Cutupert Bepr. Crown 8yo. with 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. In ornamented 
wrapper, price ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


JACOB ABBOTT’S HISTORIES.—A New 
Illustrated Edition, published with the co-operation of the 
Author, Ancient and English Series; each to be comple t 
in Twelve Volumes—ANCIENT SERIES, Vol. I.: THE 
HISTORY of PYRRHUS. 

ENGLISH SERIES, Vol. I.—The HISTORY vl 
ALFRED the GREAT, 

Large feap. 8vo. Illustrated with several Page and m- 
merous smaller Engravings, representing incidents, arms, 
and armour, costumes, coins, antiquities, &c. &c. Neat) 
bound in cloth, price ls. 6d. per volume. These Series 
will be continued monthly or bi-monthly, until complet 
A Prospectus, with full details, is now ready, 
supplied in any quantity. 


WESTERN INDIA—Reports addressed 


to the Chambers of Commerce of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Blackburn, and Glasgow, by their Commissioner, the late 
ALEXANDER Mackay, Esq., with a Preface by THoMas 
BEGLEY, Esq., President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. rte to 8vo. cloth, with [lustrative Maps and 
Diagrams. Price | 

*,* The public is acmn requested to address all commu- 

nications to MILFORD HOUSE, MILFORD-LANE, STRAND. 
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Published Oct. 13, by DEAN and Son 
THOMAS STE PHEN, Esq. Librarian, 
Author of “ An — ssiastical History of Scotland, 
Daily Service,” &c. 
GOSPEL HISTORY OF OUR 
AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Size, crown 8 
Joth boards. 


King’s College, 1don; 
‘A Guide to the 


LORD 


). price 6s. 6d. 


», price oe ar st ready, 

THE CHURC Hof ENGLAN ‘ATECHISM EXPLAINED, 
for Schools and Families, with S« ~~ Preots. By the Rev. ROBERT 
MONTGOMERY.—The same with Supplement of Articles, Homilies, 
snd Prayers, cloth, 1s. 

DR. KITTO AND MISS CORNER. 
In the press, to be published Oct. 13; printed in a large clear type, 
SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED By Miss 











CORNER. Revised by J. KITTO, LL.D In QUESTIONS and 
ANSWERS. For the Use of Schools and Families. 
Price 10s. 6d. demy 8vo. handsomely bound, fit for a present, with 


I 
J. GILBERT, 
GREAT BRITAIN 
HISTORIES for 


ay res, Eleven Plates of Illustrations, by and three 
CORNER'S S UNITED KINGDOM of 
and IRELAND. 
CORNER'S ACCURATE 
FAMILY READING. 
Misa Corner's Thirteen Histories are well adapted f{ 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and formi 
‘ trasts to those ‘dry epitomes with which children are 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Euroy 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 3s. 6d. 
pound; or, with the Questions, 4s. Twenty-sixth thousand. Plates, 
Map, and Chronological Table. New Edition, continued to the present 
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~ CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6¢.; or, with 
the Questions, 3s. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d.; or, with 





the Questions, < 3 ul Tab! New Edition, 


tenth thousand 


Plates, Map, and Chri 


1. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
Questions attached, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table 
New Edition, eleventh Thousand. 

CORNER’S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s. 
Questions, 3s. bound. Plates and Map. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
Map, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY and the 
EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
and Chronological Table. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d. 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey, and the Ottoman 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner's Histories 8, post free, on application 
The FIRST HISTORY OF E AND that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Second I Printed in large type. 
’ 3s. 6d. gilt « 8 or, in eight divisions, fancy vers, 6d. each. By 
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and, by order, of all Booksellers. 
Just published, New edition, price Is or by post, for Ls. 6d. 
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& ici 
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London: JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row; HANNAY 
6a, Oxford-street; MANN, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers 
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this inconvenience. seing a perfect solution 
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*Sir,—There is an impression generally existing tl 
Ink is not adapted for the copying pr é 
Allow me to remark, that it would be a rater ri “] 
and the public, to make it generally known that the Ink in question is 
better adapted for the press than any other, as it re 
colour, and is not apt to assume that brown appearance 
rdinary copying Inks do after a short lapse of time. I have used your 
Ink for the last eight years, and copy all letters or memoranda of im- 
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INK (of its other superior qnalliie 8 I need not speak). I inclose 
Copy of this as a Specimen. All parties to whom I have rec: 
your Ink for ying have ex¢ lusively adopted it. 
P To Mr. Stephens, 1 am, Sir, yours, Berar og 
54, Stamford-street, London. G, STEVENS 
Red, Blue, and Black Inks, also superior Copying Inks. Liquid 
Drawing Inks, as a substitute for Indian Ink, and Coloured Inks of 
Various sorts are manufactured in exact Chemical Proportions. Also 
Dyes for Wood, as a substitute for Paint; and the NEW PATENT 
PROPELLING PENCILS, prepared by 
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Island, United States, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
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Author of the **Wide, Wide World. 
Lon lon : JAMES NisBeT and Co., 21, Berners-street. 
This day is published, crown 8 i. 
VOR UME of F AMIL Y '? RAYE RS 
4 the Author of the “* Fa ful Promiser. 
London: JAMES NISBET and (¢ 21, Berners-street 
Just pub lished, crown &v sewed: 2s * 
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Rey. JOHN MACFARLANE, LL.D. 
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H. W. WARNER, Esq. New York 
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Second Edition, feap. Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
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London : JAMES ac and Co "OI 'B rners-s 
Just ] shed, lf / 
MHE AMP and the L ANTE RN ; 
Li ght for the Tent and the Traveller. By i fond S 
HAMIL PON, D.D. 
JAMES NISBET and ( 21, Ber stre 
Just published, 16 ’s. 6d. clot 
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QELECT" “LETTERS and REMAINS, 
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London: LONGMAN and Co. Rugby: CROSSLEY and BILLINGTON. 
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rhe Statutes, the Practice of Enfranchiser ment, Tables for Cal- 
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Price 8s. cleth. 
Joun CROCKFORD, LAW Times Office, 29, Essex-street. Strand. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ZCoLoGicus.—The work contains what you require, [ me ¢ laf 
any bookseller. Itis published in London. 


THE CRITIC 
Lontan Literary Sournal. 





] 
| agony, like the hero of the wondrous fable 


| the playful moods of 





THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Mr. SAut, the great Yorkshire 
been celebrating his eldest 
majority (and the construction of Saltair 
magnificent entertainment to lords, ladies, and his 
operatives. In like manner, but on a smaller scale, 
Mr. Evans, of the firm of Brapspury and Evans, 
has been celebrating a similar event in the biog ; 
of his son and heir, and if no Lords were present, the 
élite of literature (that is, in town) graced the feast. 
What successes only less magnificent than failures 
have marked the career of this distinguished firm !— 
which blends, too, in a way that may become general, 
publishing with printing. The nonsuccess of the 
Daily News, founded by the most distinguished of our 
wits (after the solemn preparation of a theatrical 
career in the provinces), threatened to be to them 
what Moscow was to NAPoLEON—but it turned out 
merely what (Quatre-Bras was to the Allies, and was 
followed by how many victorious Waterloos. Pro- 
prietors of Punch, Printers of the many-millioned 
Family Herald, Publishers of the works of the im- 
mortal DickENS and immortal THackeray—what 
typographical laurels, CAxTon’s, the ALDI’s, FranK- 
LIN’s, can be compared to those that wreathe the 
brows of Brappury and Evans? [Printers whi 
turn publishers, printers who turn lite rary proprietors, 
—why not printers who turn editors RinTOUL, of 
the Spectator, Was once a printet sel the Editor of 
Tait’s Magazine, who is he ? Not MaAcGREGoR, the 
Glasgow M.P. as was supposed—but one who, in dis- 
charging that function, sheds a lustre, not only on the 
typographic art, but on a name which every beardless 
witling loves to make his butt. Need I say that he is 
a Mr. Smiru?—the same Mr. Smirm who described 
from his own experience the life of a journeyman 
printer, in a series of papers in Tait’s Vagazine, w nder 
the title of a “ W orking Man’s Way in the World ? 
What a constellation of Smrrms now twinkles radiant 
in the literary firmament—the new poet ALEXANDER; 
the ms iny-sided ALBERTS Srpney, of the Weelly 
Dispatch, “who, like the recent journalistic cdiesitaa, 
is ‘a powerful article-writer, and moves largely in 
political circles,” ever on the alert against “ fanaw- 
ticism !” and shall I not add the historiographer of 


manufacturer, 


sons 











the Periodical and Newspaper Press, “our own” 
vivacious Heroporvs ? 
Mr. GRAVE has already proposed that n three 


thousand pounds collected by the Guild of Litera- 
ture should be expended in a liter: ry dinner: thre 
thousand persons having attended the Mayoral lite- 
rary entertainment at the SidinieEeuie’ wen at a 
pound a-head (such was Mr. Grave's calculation), 
would exactly eat up (in the literal meaning of the 
phrase) that unfortunate sum, which its collectors 
don’t seem to know what to do with, and the ris elit 
investment of whic h isa perpetual and me try-1 naking 

element i in the “ Gossip of the Literary Circles.” Mr. 
DIsRAELIs recent and brill unt new pran ie 

ments at Aylesbury suggest a *‘ new fe: 
might be advant: agzeous i added to such a li os rary 
and colossal entertainment as that which Mr. Gravi 
has faintly shadowed forth—a “ feature whi th (as 
Lord CAstterEAGH made it capable of hinging, 
there can be no impropriety in saying) might be 
“entrusted” to Mr. Disrarni’s frie) id and fellow- 
labourer in the spheres both of politics and of fiction 
—Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrroy. Bi int. Suppose a 
few prizes—they need not ruin the illustri 











ture” which 


ous baronet, 





if he follow Mr. Disraui’s ex sates le, ranging from 
five up to thirty shillings—presented out of the baro- 
net’s own pocket, and by him, in a series of neat and 


apppropriate speeches, to the veterans of literature, : 
the right honourable member for Bucks similarly and 
generously comp limented the veterans ee a griculture. 
‘The highest prizes (of 30s. each) would, course, be 
due to those authors of a dozen works or so, all of a 
strictly moral tendency (like Sir Epwarp’s own), who 
should have reached a certain age without making 
application for relief to the Literary Fund, — is 
the poor-rate of the writer of / “and of hin - 
The claims of the Newspaper and Periodic al Pres 
might be gr acefully acknowledged by bestowing some 
of the smaller prizes on those gentlemen who, as 
reporters, contributors, &e. &e., had served the 
wspaper or periodical for a certain term of 
It is desirable that here and there “a coat,” (as at 
Aylesbury) with perhs ape, the guild iene on it,— 
but of what colour Mr. Grave leaves to Sir Epwarp 
(who i is a judge) to decide nial be presented to 
a junior competitor, on whose compositions and life 
and conversation it might be expected to act with 
most beneficent results. "Tis useless, however, to go 














same 








on expanding the conception, which may be safely 
left to the creative genius «f Sir Epwarp, to trans- 
late from the vague and cloudy, but serene region of 


the ideal, where the artist-soul wanders in Jonely 


attainm nt of 


of the bean 


might have smiled on 





stalk (beautiful mythus that 


clouds towards the glimmering mansion of the giant’s 








wife, emblem of the gracious tenderness that is ever 
welling from the deeps of woman’s benignant nature 

When Sir Epwarp, with his fellow-members of 
the Guild of Literature, inaugurated the oj of 
the Free rary at Manchester, he laid it in 








his ‘capital speech” as one of the functions of the 
literary man, to reconcile warring class with class—i 
fact, to play the part within a nation that Mr. Coppen 


igress to play am ms the 
nations of the earth. Sir Epwarp’s celebrated 
income-tax amendment was an effort of thi kind l in 
the political sphere, but alas! came to not hi g, Mr. 
of the Excnequer havi 


proposes his Peace- 


CHANCELLOR oe tak - 
wind out of his sails. Indeed, the middle-class and 
the aristocratic class seem to be on very tolerabl 


terms just now: witness my Lord Harkowsy’s pre- 
sence at Mr. Saur’s Yorkshire entertainment, as a 
sign among a thousand. But the phenomenon of 
‘strikes ” is rather an ominous one at present to the 
thoughtful mind, 
harmony between the 
classes—a want of harmony th it 
perilous discord. Sir Epwarp’s faith in the fun 
of the literary man being what he defined it at 
chester, suppo e Sir Epwarp were to step acre 
Harrogate, and offer to the employers and th 
employed of Preston his mediating intiuence? ‘The 
operatives are trying or threatening try Napo 
LEON’s tactics, that of bri g¢ all the force available 
to bear upon one point of the ene army; all 
Lancashire is to help Preston, and when the day is 
won at Preston, other town is to be selected 
the point d’attaque. The manufacturers, in t 
combining, and almost resolve uj 
sing of mills throughout the d 
isolated strike is threatened by 
field for the function of the literary m 
will be a clever gentleman if he 
into ope ration an /ndustrial Peace Soc 


employing and the employed 


may become very 


tion 
Man 


33 from 








nv’s 


some 


stri 
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the men. 





an for? 9 bri 
can it n and vring 


iety. 


= h the Manchester Free Library has not pri 
vented “strikes ” in that district, or produced withir 
the elvemonth ‘“ green crops ” of poets, essayists 
pos orators, it must have afforded a good d i 








sing reading. Some tw l 
day have been issued since its 
seme two 


techii ent. On 


and amu 
and fifty volumes per 
opening from the lending departm 
hundred inspected in the reference de} 
would still like to know by what class the Library is 
chiefly used,—whether the operatives have much 
availed themselves of it, or whether, as is the general 
case with a Mechanics’ Institute, the mechanic proper 
has been absent, and his place supplied by members 
of the lower strata of the middle class? Phenomenon 
to shame the apathy of the Metropolis (where th 
Marylebone and Finsbury Free Li movements 
seem to have gone dead)—Mr. William Brown, on 
of the members of South Lancashire, has announced, 
as his donation towards a Free Library Liverpool, 
the sum of six thousand pounds :—this is the Mr. 
Brown who once, they say, wa million 
monev from the Bank of England, ¢ i 
by return of post! Apropos of 
GRAVE sometime announced th 
moval (bv leave of the MaAsrer of 
some litigation), from Manchester 
‘New College,” a nursery for Socinian teachers, if s« 
the Metropolitan air might revive i 
health. A nurse, it would a uppear, ¢ 
remove with it from Manchester to London, the 
‘Reverend J. J. TAYLER,” the chief Socini 
parts, one of the editors of the Pros) 
and whose Jet ‘ospect of the Religious Life of 
, a well-known j 
second edition. “ Mr. TayLer is so negative,” said 
the poor lady who went 
the hope of some spirit-rapping 
instructive kind from “ the i 
nianism.” Mr. TAYLER is so negative, and Man 
chester is so positive: wit its 1 biddin 


structive 





9 ennwus 
orary 




















Mth 
work, 18 





young ah 
manifestat 


chost of impr 


farewell to its Socinian pastor; the solemn presenta 
tion to him, by a bereaved congregation, of “a bank 
post bill for 4207. 12s. upon a large and handsom« 
oval silver salver (value 60/.)” Remark, good reader, 


the “ 12s.” 


The Methodists have set up a Revi 





Quarterly! Nero fiddled while Rome burned; and, 
with their sect in a state of conflagration, thousand 
of members having left it since the last census of tl 
body, and their governing — m, “the Confer 
ence,” attacked by a powerful agitation of themselv« 


review ae way of mending 
matters las if dying could be revived by 
organs.” Then there is another review t lke 1 of— 
with whose promoters a public advertisement requests 
‘authors ” to co-operate. It is to stand upon the 
purity-principle, is this new review ; to rescue critical 
literature from the “ tyranny of the publishing-trade,’ 
wiiose books and advertisements it is steadily to reft 
with indignant contempt. Alas! there is another 
“tyranny ” beside that of publishers, a tyranny 
as bad, nay in one sense worse—the tyranny of : 
themselves. If Brown has a pique at Jon: 
may 8 ta an Iliad or a Hamlet, ai 
either abi r, if its merit be too clear f 
will be silent about it, and puff with e 


they set up a quarterly 





sects 













ZEschylus) over the region of 


as indicative of a certain want of 











Rosrnson’s trash, because they smoke 
together. This also is one of the 
under the sun. The abolition of the anonym 
tem would abate it a little, perhaps. 
MAcAuLAy’s third volume is 
pa ly for the last time, 
lication; and a gossip in the Ne 
butes thy lelay in its appearance 
if true, should not have been m 
and, if not true, 
Mr. Disrarci do 


laudations 
their pipe evils 


US SVS- 





reflects disgrace up the alleger. 
3 not intend to include Vivian G 


p colle 


edition of his works, 











which, however, contains — st upider matter than 
} Imp ie ** We” of the Vorn- 
( vicl ad th h Bunyan’s 
I 7 P. from what h 
has been ! x to read) “a frigid per- 
form Ca That Random Recollector, the 
lively and veracious GRAN’ who still continu his 
rs, descripti of foreign travel, to the Worning 
in one of his books recited with eat 
1 story of a youth who was extensively 
isked out, not for what he had read, but for what he 
had not read, and was everywhere introduced, wel 
comed, stared at, and lionised ok lema 
who had never read the Waverley t 
‘We of the Morning Chronicle’ a 
Is th reat GRANT going to as 
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»werful is literature, to tl * inn- 

ep What armi f travell Ned 
) not Sir WALT! sent 
pilgrim mong the fogs The 
beautic f Lake di s h littl 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 
History of Creation. 
Additions and 


Vestiges of the pn me 
Tenth Edition, with extensive 


KEmendations ; and illustrated by numerous 
Engravings on Wood. London: Churchill. 
1853. 
Ir is not above nine years since this celebrated 
book was first sent forth into the world, and 
already it numbers more editions than years. 


attributed in part 
heat which its 


Its marvellous success may be 
to the excess of coutroversial 
appearance engendered —peo being naturally 
curious to see what it was that had put learned 
professors into a passion, and evolved so unusual 
an amount of the odinm But it has 
other properties, with sut which its career would 
have been far less triumphant. Itisa thoroughly 
readable book; it carries the reader along through 
the abstrusest mazes of cosmogony in true railroad 
and we arrive at the termination with a 


nle 
pic 


) Ls 
phil sophicum. 


fashion, 


delightful sense of not being tired, and having 
been extremely interested and amused on the 





way. Whether or no it were intended originally 
for philosophers or for the million we hardly 
know ; but at any rate the million have adopted 
it as a prime favuurite. Philosophers, on the 
other hand, have stood aloof, or even broken out 
into decided he stilities. In the preface to the 
present edition tl author admits that he has 
never had a single declared adherent, notwith- 
standing the sale of nine editions. <A distin- 
guished physiologist, eminent both as an original 
inquirer and as an expositor of the science (whose 
name, of course, is not mentioned), to whom the 
work has been submitted for revision, has sup- 
plied suggestions which have costslened nume- 
rous modifica improvements but even 
this only frien mbles at the grand hypothesis 
of the book, the —_— ssive devel pm nt th Ory. 

The question, therefore, whether the author 
has really added any thing to cosmogcnical 
science, must still remain a very dubious one. 


Admitting that in some cases opponents may 


have exhibited the influence of other feelings 
than those which should characterise the impar- 
tial searcher after knowledge, it is certain that 
in by far the larger number of those eminent 
thinkers who have cither express< 1 dissent or 
withheld assent none such can be believed to 


operate. 

It may perhaps be 
the arguments which hay 
correctness of the theory have, on further in- 
vestigation, turned out to be based on fallacious 
At the end of the book the writer deals 
with his principal opponents, though rather in the 
way of exposing particular blunders than con- 
futing their main arg We have our- 
ys been of thc number of dissentients 
from the development theory, and we must add 
that, on reconsideration of the arguments as pre- 
sented in the present revised and amended form, 


admitted, that some of 
e been raised against the 


now 





rrounds. 


iments. 





we see no ground to recede from our opinion. 
There are but two suppositions concerning the 
appearance of organised beings on the face of the 
earth. Either r each race must have been pro- 


duced and developer d out 
it, and we get back at last 
tion of organisms from inorganic matter, which 
is the root of all which follows ; or else organ- 
isms have been produced from time to time by a 
repetition of the process supposed in the first 
case. ‘The former is the supposition of the au- 
thor of the Vestiges ; the latter, we apprehend to 
be in effect the theory adopted by ge ologists and 
physiolo generall y—provisionally perhaps, 
but as the point beyond which philoso- 
phical induction at present does not permit us to 
go. The mainargument of the — nts of pro- 
gressive development of species, is the fact that 
at the present day the law of nature appears to 
be that like produces like, and that species are 
unchangeable. We have no ground, therefore, 
for believing that a different rule existed in the 
early world. 


of that which preceded 
toa primeval produc- 


gists 


being 


It is admitted, however, on all hands that a 
certain variability of organisms, nding to 
successive generations, exists as well in animals 


; “er : : ; ‘ 
as vegetables. In some of the lower phases of 


life this convertibility prevails to such an extent | 
a fixed species. 


naturalist is com- 


dea of 
thi 


, 
the 


examples 


as almost to negative 


Even in higher 





| pletely nonplussed. 


| then, a 


flowers 
oxiip, 


sO 
and 


instance, 
primrose, 


For 
different as the cowslip, 


polyanthus, may be produced from one set of 


under different conditions. Is species, 
name, and nothing more? If a barren 


seeds, 


grass 
verted into excellent wheat, what changes may 
not have been effected, on a larger scale, in 
the course of millions of years. Admitting that, 
during the 
during which man has had 
observing the earth, species have, as a general 
rule, undergone no change, can we argue from 
thence to what may or may not have happened 
during the progress of countless ages ? 

The author’s position, as we understand it, is 
that, admitting the subordination of nature to 
fixed and preordained laws, it is not to be sup- 
posed that every possible law must now be seen 
in operation; but that, 
periods of time, new and unusual laws may be 
expected to manifest themselves, or laws which 
have once prevailed may fa!l into desuctude. His 
idea is that a law of mutation of species may be 


dormant in the earth’s constitution, only to come | 


into ¢ ction under particular circumstances, or 
that this law may have worked out all its effects, 
and now ceased to operate. There is something 
plausible enough in this view, certainly; but it 
does not appear to us greatly to relieve the diffi- 
culties of the question. 

If a law different from any now observable 
must be assumed, we should be rather disposed 
to assume, in the present case, one of periodical 
productivity in the earth, which would 
analogous to the alleged cases of spontaneous or 
equivocal generation as the author’s law of pe- 


be as 


riodical mutation is to the supposed instances of | 


change 
better with 
sents to 
would probably be to hold ourselves balanced 
between these two 
reasoning or discov: 
either scale. 

any logical or 


of species, and which would correspond 
the actual facts which geology pre- 


us. 


the weight into 
do not feel 


ries throw 
For the present, we 
physical reality to the family connexion which 
ibsists between the various orders of organised 
The ideal relationship, of course, is 
manifest to all; but there are divers reasons 
which induce us to believe that it is an ideal 
only, and not a physical one. The general order 
of procession which exists in the fossil remains 
found in the earth’s various strata, showing an 
advance from simple to more complex and re- 
fined organisations, we suppose no one contests. 
The question is, did the earliest creatures which 
were created or generated set forth from the 
lowest stage of pt ve nce, 
probability of arriving at the highest as does the 


beings. 


embryo man of the present age, until they found | 


themselves impeded in their progress, “cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” so that they never could ad- 


vance beyond one step in the great march of | 


progress? Did they go on for thousands of years 
reproducing their own likeness, until some convul- 


sive or gradual change of atmospheric conditions | 


enabled their descendants to make a second step? 
Did these successive advances 


commuted for a more refined race of beings, and 
then did some outstrip the others and advance by 
rapid strides to the highest known degree of 
development. Did all this happen genealogically, 
and by actual procreation? If so, surely we ought 
to be able to trace among the skeletons of bygone 
races our own immediate ancestors. Now, 
amongst the creatures of the past, which, we 
should like to know, are the proximate predeces- 
sors of man? Is there any monkey, now living or 
which comes sufficiently near to the lowest 
specimen of the genus homo to support, without 
undue stretching, our author’s theory of transmu- 
tation? We believe not. Fishes have continued 
fishes, saurians are still the representatives of 
saurians ; 
we 


fossil, 


find any congener of man, or even of the 
monkeys? It will be replied that we find con- 
geners of man in his embryotic forms. This 
may be true; but it only proves an ideal, not a 
physical affinity between man and the lower 
orders of creation. To make out the parental or 


| flesh-and-blood relationship, we want a greater 








Kyilops ovata) may by culture be con- | 


few hundreds or thousands of years | 
an opportunity of 


in the course of very long } 


The philosophical frame of mind | 


hypotheses until further | 


intellectual necessity to attribute | 


with the same hopeful | 


take place until | 
the older inhabitants of the world were gradually | 


but where among the earlier tribes do | 


| number of links than geology or natural history 
| furnish us with. It is this advance from one 
grade of development to another which is the in- 
| explicable difficulty in our author’s theory. The 
fact of the diversity of generic groups existing in 
different regions of the earth’s surface is in- 
| geniously applied to confirm the theorist’s views, 
| but leads us to quite opposite conclusions from 
| those which he draws. He points out that certain 
islands and isolated regions, which have evidently 
become habitable land at a much later period than 
the great continents of the earth, exhibit an 
absence of the mammals and higher classes of 
| animals; their inhabitants, as it is supposed, not 
having had time enough to proceed to that high 
| degree of advancement which the 
older regions have attained. Australia is an 
instance of this kind, possessing an incomplete 
zoology. 

Now, whatever other links in the chain 
Australia may lack, it is certain that it pos- 
sesses a peculiar and distinctive variety of one 
important mammal, namely, man. W hat, then, 
| are become of the intermediate links between the 
Australian homo and the kangaroo?—admitting, 
for the sake of argument, our author’s own theory, 
| that the development of this continent is pecu- 
| liar to itself, which will of course exclude the 
idea that men have been imported thither from 
any other locality. How is it that here man has 
leapt forth a perfect, though rather rough speci- 
| men of his genus, from the geological era from 
| which the marsupials sprung? Tere is involved 
one great objection to the development hypothesis. 
If the earth were now inhabited by none but the 
| real congeners of the beings whic h we find in its 
| earliest formation, it miglit certainly seem pro- 
bable that the original races had gradually been 
| softened down into more diminutive and graceful 
forms. But how to account for new and distinct 
types of higher grades successively ingrafted into 
the system, without antecedent representation. 
This difficulty our author attempts to get over by 
areference to the phenomena of fetal develop- 
ment, the met umorphosis of the tadpole into the 
frog, and other instances of something like an 
advance from one grade of animal life to another. 
Why, he argues, may not that which now nor- 
m: a takes place w ith embryons have occasion- 
ally prevailed among the perfect organisations? 
| We are inclined to believe that, had this really 
| been the case, geology would have afforded some 
| more decided confirmation of it, in the existence 
of transitionary specimens, abortive attempts at 
| progress, and mixed and indefinite species. We 
are not aware that any such exist. Asa general 
rule, we believe species are defined in the early 
periods with at least as much sharpness as at 
present; certainly, genera are so. 

We must be allowed, therefore, still to remain 
in our state of unbelief, and to prefer, as some 
| thing more in accordance with our view of facts, 
| the hypothesis,of independent creations, to what- 
ever law or agency they be referred. We refrain 
| from mixing up with the question any other con- 
siderations than those-of a purely scientific kind. 
| We desire to speak of the author of the Vestiges 
| with all possible respect, and of his arguments 
| and theories with candour; and if we find our- 
selves unable to assent to his views, it is upon 
purely philosophical grounds. A book that has 
reached a tenth edition in nine years, and in this 
age of ephemeral literature, may be allowed to 
| have well established its claims to be treated 
with consideration, though its great popularity is 
far from being any proof of the justice of the 
| views it promulgates. The phrenological theory 
is an instance of a system decidedly popular, 
which yet has never been able to command the 
unqualified assent of accurately thinking phy- 
siologists. We surmise a similar fate for the pro- 
gressive development theory. 

The question of the authorship remains as dark 
as ever. It has been recently said that the writer 
is an American. Where does he get the word 
“ slump,” used several times in the appendix for 
the more common expression “lump together?” 
It is new to us, but may be genuine British not- 
withstanding. Another indication of extraction 
we have noted which is more significant. The 
following passage is taken from a work of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, and occurs in p. xii. of the ap- 
pendix. The translation we presume to be th¢ 
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writer’s own, as he quotes the French title of the 
work in the note. 

It will be admitted that there is an advance 
towards the rapacious character in the family Cephal- 
aspides ; and if we join to this the structure of the 
plates, the resemblance of the granulated scattered 
points of the Coccostei to the asterisks of the plates of 
the Asterolepis, we will soon be convinced that it is 
not necessary to take a long step to advance from the 
Coccostei to the cuirassed Celacanthus. 

The writer, from whose pen that wi// slipped, 
must certainly have commenced his career of or- 
ganic existence beyond the Tweed or the Irish 
Channel, whatever developments he may have 
since gone through. 





HISTORY. 

The Three Presidencies of India: a History of the 
Rise and Progress of the British Indian Posses- 
sions, from the earliest records to the present time ; 
with an Account of their Government, Religion, 
Manners, Customs, Education, §c. §c. By Joun 
Carrer, F.R.A.S., late editor of the Ceylon 
Lxaminer. (Illustrated London Library). Lon- 
don: Ingram, Cooke, & Co. 1853. 

We remember being told in our boyhood, by a 

gentleman who heard it from the lips of Warren 

Hastings himself, that once, while listening to 

one of Burke’s withering invectives against his 

administration, he felt himself for the moment 

the most guilty of men; but, said Hastings, * I 

regained my composure when Ned Law took me 

up.” Whether the conscience of an East India 
director of the present day can be touched by 

Mr. Capper, as the great and unscrupulous 

Hastings was by Burke, we will not presume to 

surmise; but certain we are that Lord Ellen- 

borough, that very Ned Law’s own son, would 
not follow his logical sire’s example in this re- 
spect, and soothe a vexed director. 

3ut Mr. Capper, like many another zealous 
advocate, overstates his case, proves too much, 
flogs the culprit so mercilessly, that we begin to 
transfer our pity from the victims to the tortured 
men, against whom our indignation was being so 
elaborately awakened. Without assuming the 
defensive on behalf of the Company, we must 
observe that, had its administration been so 
utterly bad as Mr. Capper represents, our Indian 

Empire must have crumbled to pieces—mole ruit 

sud—long ago. Without, however, subscribing 

to Mr. Capper’s sweeping condemnation of 

Haileybury education, 





Leadenhall-street cor- 
ruption, Cannon-row red-tapism, and the alter- 
1ate imbecility and wickedness of all Governors- 
General—without lending our assent or dissent 
to Mr. Capper’s expositions—we are glad of the 
publication of his book, for the ventilation, to 
adopt a platform phrase, which it affords an 
important subject. Manifold as the volumes on 
India have been, and curiously as they have been 
adapted to every taste, every calibre of intellect 
(for the once familiar phrase, “ the meanest capa- 
city,” is, we presume, no longer tolerated)— 
multiform as the discussions, descriptions, and 
treatises upon British India have been, the sub- 
ject has been by no means exhausted. 

Mr. Capper has attempted, by the powerful aid 
of Ingram and Company, to popularise Hindostan, 
and to do for the three presidencies of India what 
Mr. Samuel Sidney, by the help of the same en- 
terprising publishers, has done for the three 
colonies of Australia. The volumes we have 
named together are so alike in aspect, as to be 
more than sorora/; the style of illustration and 
the arrangement of matter are the same in both 
the Australian and the Indian works; but what 
was feasible in the case of communities, the 
oldest of which has not attained four-score years, 
could not be accomplished in the case of countries 
whose annals may be computed by centuries in- 
stead of single years. Mr. Capper has produced 
a book which, though far from profound, and 
destitute though it is of literary ornamentation, 
will afford a good bird’s-eye view of our Indian 
empire, to readers who would not, and perhaps 
could not, grasp a weightier work. The range 
he takes, both of time and space, precludes the 
possibility of accurate details. He glances at the 
early Hindoo dynasties previous to Arab, Tartar, 
or Mahometan invasions, unfolds the latter some- 
what more freely, but dwells at greater length 
upon the European period, of which he presents 
a very readable and useful précis. As, however, 
Mr. Capper elaborates most carefully those sec- 
tions of his subject which bear more immediately 
upon the probable future of British India and 


| Great Britain’s work therein, we will confine our denly rich, to visit for plunder, to “shake the 


| his country’s short-comings in the discharge of 


observations to that branch of a mighty and mul- 
tifarious theme. 
Deeply, indeed, may every Englishman sigh over 


her duty to the millions mysteriously committed 
to her charge; but he may reassure himself with 
the belief that manifold agencies are working for 
the good of India beyond the power of East India 


| companies, directors, or governors, to mar or 


check. 
the agricultural, that is, the larger portion of the 
Indian population in our Asiatic dominions, is 
gloomy enough; but we have no reason to believe 
it overcharged with dark colours. 


Taking the gross revenue of the country, (says Mr. 
Capper, verifying his figures by references to Blu 
Books and other statistical authorities,) and deductin 
therefrom the amount of the opium-tax ; 
by foreigners, and the sums received from né 
princes for military protection, we have a total amount 
of 22,000,000/. levied upon the inhabitants of the 
three presidencies. The population of British India 
at the present time is, in round numbers, 100,000,000. 
These figures will, therefore, 
is. 5d. ahead; not a large sum in 
compared with the earnings of 
people, a heavy and oppressive 


vive an average of nearly 


itself, but when 





» st 
of the 


the great mass 
In Great Britain 








the taxation gives, as nearly as pos », 33s. per head 
of the population, about seven times of our Indian 
fellow-subjects. But the paying pow of the two 
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nations widely differ. Fifteen kis a 
fair average in the present day for the earnings of the 
English labouring classes; accordingly, they appear 
to be taxed to the extent of thirteen days’ labour in 
the year. To estimate the actual earnings of the 


reat mass of the Hindoos, 
towns must not be take 
England the townsp 


in India seventy per cent. of 


Wages in the cities and 














the mass of the people not dw g ni 
reliable official documents on thi ibject fortunate ] 
leave no doubt upon the m r. Thes itistical 
returns show that in a rural district (that of Cawn 
pore), fairly representing the average of the agricul- 
tural part of the country, the greater portion of the 
cultivators realise but 5/. per annum 1 this ¢ 
fourth, at the lowest calculat , must be tak 
Government land-tax, and one-fourth a 

proprietor, leaving 2/. 10/. to defray cost of 

&c., and support the ryot and his family during the 
year. With the calculation ef four persons to a 
family, and without any deduction for l, tools, Ke., 
we have something over twelve r annum 
to support each individual! These are not extrem 
cases, but represent, I regret to say, the present con 
dition of a very large portion of the agricultural popu- 
lation of British India. Striking an ave bet n 
these figures and the wages of natives in the towns, 


a greater sum than 1/. 10s. a year, or one penny a day, 


cannot be taken as the average earnings in India. It 
appears, therefore, that while the Englishman con 


tributes thirteen days’ labour in each year to the 
maintenance of institutions which provide him with 
the utmost security to li i 
ryot contributes a1 1 
three days for the 
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far as they tend to afford him any security from op 
pression, or in any way to a his social 
condition, might as well be swept from the face of th 
earth deep into the Indian Ocean.” 

Far more easy and prosperous, for the most 


} 


part, was the condition of the Hindoo population 
under either the Tartar or Mahometan dynasties 
than under Christian England; for nearly each 
of those barbarous sovereigns expended as 
money in works of public utility as would have 
supported any of the standing armies of cotem- 
porary Europe. In Delhi fountains flowed to the 
humble home of the labourer as well as to the 
palace of his prince, at a period when England 
had not a single canal, when her roads were mere 
cattle tracks, and when Englishmen could not 
travel from London to Highgate with so great a 
certainty of reaching their destination in safety 
as could the contemporary Mogul’s meanest sub- 
ject proceed from the Punjaub frontier to Alla- 
habad. <A survey of the abortive experi 
Indian government by successive Eng 
ministrations inspires a feeling akin t 
The sleek and prosperous director shrinks from 
the mass of misery whence his wealth is wrung, 
and peevishly asks what can he do. It may be 
difficult to return a brief categorical answer to 
this question; but we cannot have any difficulty 
in saying what Engiand ought not to do in her 
Indian dominions; and Sir Charles Napier’s civil 
administration of Scind« 
will and an honest heart can effect towards the 
rectification of Indian abuses. We are happy in 
believing that India is no longer solely regarded, 
as in the days of Hastings and downwards, as a 
country to be resorted to wherein to grow sud- 





much 








shows what an inflexible 


The following picture of the condition of 


rupee-tree,” and bring home its down-sheddings ; 
but still a sweeping reform through every de- 
partment of the Anglo Indian-Government is 
imperatively needed. 

We do not, with Mr. Silk Buckingham, think 
India’s welfare would be instantaneously advanced 
by the freest possible circulation of the best pos- 
sible public journals, though we freely admit that 
Mr. Buckingham was hardly, if not unjustly, 
treated, or, if justly treated, and in strict con- 
sonance with Anglo-Indian statute law, that the 
summum jus so administered was summa malitia ; 
neither do we look to the acts of the House of 
Commons for the instruments of India’s regener- 
ation. But we would not uphold Company’s 
judges, who, ignorant of the simplest principles 
of law, are dependent for a knowledge of the 
bare facts of the cases upon which they are 
sworn to decide on a knavish interpreter, whose 
debtor they are—neither will we advocate the 
continuance of a costly establishment, of whose 
junior members it can be said, and said truly, 
that they will smoke in cheroots in a single week 
a ryot’s whole annual income. 

It has been India’s luckless lot not simply to be 
crushed and plundered by bad governors, but to 
be injured even by the well-intended efforts of 
injudicious and ill-informed Englishmen to 
iorate her condition. A striking example of 
the mischief inflicted by meddling with a system 
imperfectly understood is presented by the mea- 
sure familiarly known to the readers of Anglo- 
Indian affai Lord Cornwallis’s ** permanent 
settlement.” Inthe year 1793 Lord Cornwallis, 
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a kindly-natured and well-intentioned but not 
over-sagacious man—very inferior eed to his 
brother, the rough and ready Admiral—endea- 
voured to fix the land revenues of Bengal upon a 
firm and profitable footing. His notable scheme 
was to convert the farmers of the land-tax into 
landed proprietors, carrying into Bengal his Old 

i ehold rs, 





England notion 


l for} 
a stak U 


of creating a body of ft 
4 These Zemindars 
land-tax for 


had been the farmers of the 


years 
preceding, and had stood in that capacity be- 
tween Government and the village proprictors or 
cultivators. But, to give these here super- 





intendents of land revenue the fee-sim 
land itself was an extravagant exerci {f power, 
which could never have entered into the head of 
any other men than Oriental despots or English 
Governors-General of India. By this act of 
Lord Cornwallis, which he, man, 
thought was simply putting the land revenue on 
a sound foundation, twenty millions of small 
landowners were dispossessed of their rights, and 


} 
FOUd easy 


handed over, bound hand and foot, to tender 
mercies of a set of exacting rack-rent Here 
was an Irish and Highland clearing with a ven- 
geance; and the amiable agent was all the time 


ignorant of what he 
of its effects and consequences. 


was doing—that Is, ignorant 


The “permanent settlement,” says a Finance 
Committee’s Report from Bengal, * has produced 
more distress and beggary, and a greater change 
in the landed property of Bengal, than has hap- 
pened in the same space of time in any age or 


country by the mere effect of internal regulations.” 
We have preferred adverting to this “ perma- 
nent settlement ” of Lord Cornwallis’s—which, by 
the way, Lord Brougham once wrung 
from the ryot eighteen shillings out of every 
twenty,” and which has been, and continues to 
this hour to be, the prolific parent of oppression, 
misery, litigation, and crime—rather than to open 
and avowed outrages or peculations, because it 
exhibits clearly how inefficacious always, and 
how mischievous mostly, are attempts at Indian 
reform without intrinsic knowledge of the subject 
handled. A well-informed man smiles or weeps, 
as his mood may be, over the illiterate missionary 
who expects to convert the myriads of India by 
precisely the same sermon which he would 
address to the rustics of Bedfordshire. But is 
that English statesman a whit more wise, who 
transfers notions drawn from the English law of 
property and Saxon traditional usages, to the 
plains of Bengal, and expects them to bear the 
same fruit there as they have done on the battle- 
fields of Old England, or in the deliberative 
assemblies of long-trained freemen? 





Sala, ** 





The regeneration of India is not to be accom- 
plished through the instrumentality of English 
Acts of Parliament. That mighty work, under 
God’s blessing, will be ultimately wrought out by 
India’s own hand, under European teaching—and 


} 1: 


that not the direct teaching of the preacher and 
the pedagogue, so much as by the stimulus pre- 
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sented by the approximation of European in- 
dustry to Asiatic apathy. The railway cannot 
stir up the population of one district of Hindostan, 
or cover one of its vast plains with towns and 
marts—the sure offsprings of railway traffic— 
without stimulating neighbouring tribes and ad- 
jacent fields into life and activity likewise. But 
this work, we repeat, must be sped by India’s 
own hands, unforced by undue European stimu- 
lants; fur we have been taught by the examples 
of the first incursion of free competition into 
India, thirty years ago, that it is nearly if not 
quite as bad to make laborious haste to ruin, 
as to languish in neglect and die of inanition— 
India’s frequent fate in the palmy days of John 
Company. 

The impetus (observes Mr. Capper) which the 
Indian trade received on the opening of the ports of 
the East to all classes, was not without its evils; 
the prospect of rapid fortunes, which opened out to 
the many new comers, paved the way to a reckless 
system of trading, and an improvident style of living. 
In 1830 and the following year commercial affairs 
reached a crisis in Calcutta. The hollowness of the 
fabric reared by rash speculators demonstrated itself 
with a convulsion that will not be forgotten by those 
who witnessed its effects. It mattered little whose 
funds were jeopardised. The savings of the veteran 
officer, that were to have purchased promotion for his 
son; the widow's store; the orphan’s sole fortune; 
the private soldier’s pittance, scraped from his pay 
and prize-money; all were converted into 
sugars, shipped home in the shape of dyes, or per- 
chance sunk in the alluvial soil of an indigo factory. 
The bubble burst, scattering ruin and desolation 
amidst the homes of thousands of helpless victims. 
None were prepared for the catastrophe; and least of 
all the heartless men who had caused the mischief. 
Chey were not moved: few of them lost much. The 
storm overtook them steeped in princely luxuries, 
deep in selfish physical enjoyment. Bankruptcy 
stared them and their victims in the face; but how 
different the result. A month or two without their 
race-horses, their dinner parties, and their ducal esta- 
blishments, and the Insolvent Court kindly enabled 
them to make a fresh start, as bold, as unabashed 
as ever; whilst their constituents (7. e. their victims) 
became pauperised and dependent upon charity for a 
subsistence. 


these 


Mr. Capper’s picture of competition and _ its 
concomitants, credulity and fraud, waste and 
want, is no more than soberly faithful; to tint it 
to its full-blown hues would require the artist’s 
glowing pencil who depicted the paroxysm of the 
South Sea bubble in “Great Anna’s” reign. But 
through many a fever, many an ague fit, must 
India pass before she attains maturity. This 
generation of living men may not witness the 
development of all the mighty cbanges which are 
now emerging from their embryo condition; but 
they are coming, and speedily—and in the name of 
universal humanity let them come, though Leaden- 
hall-street and Cannon-row both sink beneath 
the onward tide. Fiat justitia, ruat celum: in 
plain English, let India flourish, though directors’ 
daughters no longer wear a rajah’s diamonds. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
Twelve Years a Slave. Narrative of Solomon 
Northup, kidnapped in 1841 and rescued 1853. 
Auburn (U. 8.) : Derby and Miller. London: 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

AnNoruer tale of slavery and suffering—another 
tale of man’s inhumanity to man—and a true 
one. It proves nothing that we did not already 
know and believe; but it corroborates every tale 
of horror and iniquity we have ever read or 
heard of, having its origin and catastrophe under 
the baneful institution of slavery. It will hardly 
heap the measure of universal indignation. Its 
very truthfulness will rather tend to induce more 
solid reflection as to how the lot of the slave 
can be best ameliorated as a preliminary, and 
how slavery can be soonest got rid of as an end, 
without producing social convulsions in the pro- 
cess. We are of those who believe that the in- 
discreet zeal of the abolitionists has, in many 
instances, tended to add heavier links to the 
chain of the slave, and stronger bolts to his 
fetters. The disease is too deeply seated to be 
excised with one stroke of the knife, or to be 
removed by one drastic prescription of the Le- 
gislature. 

Solomon Northup had the misfortune to be 
born black, and to be free. Perhaps his freedom 
was his greater misfortune. He was born in 
the state of New York, received a slender educa- 
tion there, grew up, married a wife, had children, 


¢ 


violin, and lived, in short, a useful and happy 
life. But just when his cup was filled to the 
brim with happiness, when gladness filled his 


house, and the merry voices of his children made | 


sweet music around his table, he was destined to 
drink of a cup hitherto unknown to him. His 
fiddle was the unconscious instrument of his 
misery. He wasenticed by two genteel vagabonds, 


| hand, 


named Brown and Hamilton, to engage himself | 
to accompany them to Saratoga, to exercise his | 


musical skill in a circus; and on the way 


was hocussed by these two genteel vagabonds | 


in Washington; was incarcerated in a slave- | 
pen, within sight, almost under the shadow 
of the Capitol; was diabolically scourged in 
this slave-pen for daring to whisper that | 
he was a free man; and, along with other 


victims, was shipped on board a brig, under cover | 


of night, to be carried to the southern slave- 
market. He was not so much absorbed in his 
own sorrows as not to have time tod note 
sorrows of his companions. Of these, one was a 
mother. She was in the pen with her two 
children—beautiful children—and soon she was 
to be separated from both. 
is a harrowing episode, more so than that of 
Uncle Tom’s Eliza, because it is truth, without a 
bordering of artifice. 

Solomon’s first master was a kind one. His 
master was also the master of Eliza. She was 
then a beautiful woman, and the mother of her 
late master’s children. She had received some 
training, and, though slave, was arrayed in satin. 


| little bit wrong. 
the | 


The story of Eliza | 


| again 


Though slave, she felt not the degradation nor | 


the blight of slavery, until they robbed her of 
her children, and then the beautiful woman 


faded, and the straight form was speedily bent, | *™* _ 
= | their sockets! 


and the broken spirit crept into a vile hovel, 
with its wretched tenement of clay and tatters, 
to bid farewell to earth. William Ford was his 
first master, and is now a Baptist preacher. He 
was a good master. He had grown up, however, 


breast, so that his head and shoulders only touched 
the ground, I placed my foot upon his neck. He was 
completely in my power. My blood was.up. It 
seemed to course through my veins like fire. In the 
frenzy of my madness I snatched the whip from his 
He struggled with all his power; swore that 
I should not live to see another day; and that he 
would tear out my heart. But his struggles and his 
threats were alike in vain. I cannot tell how many 
times I struck him. Blow after blow fell fast and 
heavy upon his wriggling form. At length he 
screamed—cried murder—and at last the: blasphemous 
tyrant called on God for mercy. But he who had 
never shown mercy did not receive it. The stiff stock 
of the whip warped round his cringing body until my 
right arm ached. 

It is contrary to American law to sympathise 
with the goaded slave, we believe: nevertheless, 
the reader of this passage will be very much dis- 
posed to think that Solomon was only a very 
He had committed a crime 
which was death by the law, however, and 
Tibeats had him bound, and would have hanged 
him upon a tree had it not been for the resolute 
interference of one Chapin, an overseer upon the 
estate, whose name deserves to be remembered. 
Round number one with “ Master Tibeats” led, in 
the nature of things, to round number two, and 
Solomon was victor. The two were 
struggling, and Tibeats was at the mercy of hi: 
antagonist. 

Not able to unloose his hand, once more I seized 
him by the throat, and this time with a vice-like 
gripe that soon relaxed his hold. He became pliant 
and unstrung. His face, that had been white witl 
passion, was now black from suffocation. Those 
small serpent eyes that spat such venom were now 
full of horror—two great white orbs starting from 
There was “a lurking devil” in my 
heart that prompted me to kill the human blood- 


| hound on the spot—to retain the gripe on his accursed 


| throat till the breath of life was gone! 


in the midst of slavery, and possibly it had never | 


crossed his mind that the spirit of the Book he 


weekly expounded to his bondsmen reproved the | 


system. 


We usually spent our Sabbaths (says Solomon) at the 


opening, on which days our master would gather all his | 


slaves about him, and read and expound the Scriptures. 
He sought to inculeate in our minds feelings of kind- 
ness towards each other, of dependence upon God— 
setting forth the rewards promised unto those who 
lead an upright and prayerful life. Seated in the 
doorway of his house, surrounded by his man-servants 
and his maid-servants, who looked earnestly into the 


I dared not 


murder him, and T dared not let him live. If I killed 


| him, my life must pay the forfeit—if he lived, my 


life only would satisfy his vengeance. A voice within 
whispered me to fly. To be a wanderer among the 
swamps, a fugitive and a vagabond on the face of the 
earth, was preferable to the life that I was leading. 


And Solomon fled; and Tibeats pursued. Be- 
hind him came the ferocious bloodhounds that 
“will attack a negro at their master’s bidding, 
and cling to him as the common bull-dog will 
cling to a four-footed animal.” Solomon fled; the 


| baying hounds behind him, and the terrible 


| swamp of Pacoudrie before him. 


| good man’s face, he spoke of the loving kindness of | 


the Creator, and of the life that is tocome. Often 
did the voice of prayer ascend from his lips to heaven, 
the only sound that broke the solitude of the place. 
All the slave-owners are not like William 
Ford; but, were they all to be as kind masters, 
let it never be forgotten that slavery would still 
exist, and that still there would be a Rachel 


| weeping for her children, and not to be comforted. 


| cursings and his hands heavy blows. 


* Master Ford” fell into pecuniary difficulties, 


and was compelled to pawn (mortgage is the finer | 


word) 
carpenter, witha stupid head anda spiteful heart— 
a hard taskmaster, whose lips were ever dropping 
Solomon 
narrowly escaped being hanged by the myrmi- 
dons of this man 'Tibeats. The occasion was this: 


| Tibeats arose one morning ina sulky humour; 


and, in search of something whereon to pour 
forth his wrath, he first kicked a harmless keg of 


Solomon to one Tibeats, a cross-grained | 


| shore of the Calcasieu river. 


This portion of 
the poor black man’s narrative will be read with 
great interest. The hounds are but a few rods 
behind him. He can hear them crashing and 
plunging through the palmettoes—he pursuing 
his way through slime and slough, now ankle 
deep, now waist deep, further into the swamp. 
At length, to his great joy, he leaves the hounds 
behind—they are off the scent, and he escapes 
their fangs to pass 


A NIGHT IN THE SWAMPS. 

I was now in what I afterwards learned was the 
“Great Pacoudrie Swamp.” It was filled with im- 
mense trees—the sycamore, the gum, the cotton wood 
and cypress, and extends, I am informed, to the 
For thirty or forty 
miles it is without inhabitants, save wild beasts—the 
bear, the wild-cat, the tiger, and great slimy reptiles, 
that are crawling through it everywhere. Long 


| before I reached the bayou, in fact, from the time | 


nails, and then took it into his small head that | 


he would lash the equally harmless Solomon. The 
latter, though in bonds, had once been free, and 
the spirit of freedom grew great within him when 
he beheld the lash, which was “three feet long, 
or thereabouts, and made of raw hide strands.” 
He resolved he should not be whipped. 


I felt, moreover, that I had been faithful—that I 


struck the water until I emerged from the swamp on 
my return, these reptiles surrounded me. I saw hun- 
dreds of moccasin snakes. Every log and bog—every 
trunk of a fallen tree, over which I was compelled to 
step or climb, was alive with them. They crawled 
away at my approach, but sometimes in my haste | 
almost placed my hand or foot upon them. They are 
poisonous serpents—their bite more fatal than thi 
rattlesnake’s. Besides, I had lost one shoe, the sol 


| having come entirely off, leaving the upper only 


was guilty of no wrong whatever, and deserved com- | 
| when they moved off and plunged into the deepest 


mendation rather than punishment. My fear changed 
to anger, and before he reached me I had made up my 
mind fully not to be whipped, let the result be life or 
death. Winding the lash around his hand, and 
taking hold of the small end of the stock, he walked 
up to me, and, with a malignant look, ordered me to 
strip. ‘‘ Master Tibeats,” said I, looking him boldly 
in the face, “I will not.” I was about to say some- 


thing further in justification, but with concentrated | 


vengeance he sprang upon me, seizing me by the 
throat with one hand, raising the whip with the 
other, in the act of striking. Before the blow de- 
scended, however, I had caught him by the collar of 
the coat, and drawn him closely tome. Reaching 
down, I seized him by the ankle, and pushing him 
back with the other hand, he fell over on the ground. 


farmed, carted, rafted wood, played upon the | Putting one arm around his leg, and holding it to my 


| almost equalled the fear of the pursuing hounds. 


dangling to my ankle. Isaw also many alligators, 
great and small, lying in the water, or on pieces of 
floodwood. The noise I made usually startled them, 


places. Sometimes, however, | would come directly 
upon a monster without observing it. In such cases, 
I would start back, run a short way round, and in 
that manner shun them. Straightforward, they will 


| run a short distance rapidly, but do not possess the 


power of turning. In a crooked race there is no difli- 
culty in evading them. At length the sun went down, 
and gradually night’s trailing mantle shrouded the 
great swamp in darkness. Still I staggered on, 
fearing every instant I should feel the dreadful sting 
of the moccasin, or be crushed within the jaws of 
some disturbed alligator. The dread of them _ 
The 


moon arose after a time, its mild light creeping 
| through the overspreading branches, loaded with 
I kept travelling forwards until. long 


pendent moss. 
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after midnight, hoping all the while that I would 
soon emerge into some less desolate and dangerous 
region. But the water grew deeper and the w alking z 
more difficult than ever. I perceived it would be im- 
possible to proceed much farther, and knew not, more- 


over, what hands I might fall into, should I succeed in | 
Not provided with a | 


reaching a human habitation. 
pass, any white man would be at liberty to arrest me, 
and place me in prison until such time as my master 


should “ prove property, pay charges, and take me | 


away.” Iwas an estray, and if so unfortunate as to 
meet a law-abiding citizen of Louisiana, he would 
deem it his duty to y his neighbour, perhaps, to put me 
forthwith in the pound. Really, it was difficult to 
determine which I had most reason to fear—dogs, 
alligators, or men ! 


Solomon, providentially, came safe from the 
swamp, and made his way to the Pine Woods, 
where his former master, William Ford, resided. 
Here he was kindly received. Again he had to 
return, however, to the vengeful Tibeats, who 
shortly after got rid of him. His last master 
was one Epps—an ingenious demon, an exquisite 
tormentor. He drew all his merriment from the 
tip of his lash. Epps is another Legree, and his 
slave Patsey is his Cassy. He has a jealous wife, 
who hates Patsey, and who works her much woe. 
3ut on one occasion Epps is jealous of poor 
Patsey, and takes a slaveowner’s vengeance. He 
determines to lash her, to “stake” 
Solomon is his reluctant minister. 


Turning to me, he ordered four stakes to be driven 
into the ground, pointing with the toe of his boot to 
the places where he wanted them. When the stakes 
were driven down, he ordered her to be stripped of 
every article of dress. Ropes were then brought, and 
the naked girl was laid upon her face, her wrists and 
feet each tied firmly to a stake. 
piazza, he took down a heavy whip, and placing it in 
my hands, commanded me to lash her. U npleas: ant 
as it was, I was compelled to obey him. Nowhere 
that day, on the face of the whole earth, I venture to 
say, was there such a demoniac exhibition witnessed 
as then ensued. Mistress Epps stood on the piazza 
among her children, gazing on the scene with an air 
of heartless satisfaction. The slaves were huddled 
together at a little distance, their countenances indi- 

cating the sorrow of their hearts. 

piteously for mercy, but her prayers were vain. Epps 
ground his teeth, and stamped upon the ground, 
screaming at me, like a mad fiend, to strike harder. 
“Strike harder, or your turn will come next, you 
scoundrel,” he yelled. “Oh, mercy, massa!—oh, 
have mercy, do. Oh, God! pity me,” Patsey ex- 
claimed continually, struggling fruitlessly, and the 
flesh quivering at every stroke. 


It is needless to prolong this tale of horror; it 
makes a huge demand on one’s indignation. And 
all this was on the “ Sabbath of the Lord.” 

Solomon was at length discovered in his cap- 
tivity, was released, and is now at home in the 
bosom of his family. His narrative bears every 
stamp of truthfulness. Names, places, and dates 
are fully given. The editor, Mr. Wilson, to whose 
skill the narrative owes its polish, believes that 
it is a pure statement of facts. It is not an 
isolated tale of suffering, nor an unparalleled one. 
We can believe anything of slavery, except the 
possibility of its ever becoming, in the most re- 
mote degree, an institution of love and mercy, 
though all the ministers of the Gospel of all the 
denominations in the slave states were to preach 
such a doctrine throughout a millennium. 








History of Greek and Roman Philosophy and Science. 
Griffin and Co. 

l'ts is one of the series of the new cabinet edition of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, which is now appearing 
in the convenient form of small volumes : the arrange- 
ment of subjects not being alphabetical, as in other 
cyclopedias, but on a methodical plan projected by 
Coleridge, designed to convey human knowledge in 
its natural order and divisions. The volume before 
us belongs to the third division, which is that of 
History and Biography, and no less than nine dis- 
tinguished pens have contributed to its pages—among 
them Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, Dr. Whe- 

well, Professor New man, and Peter Barlow. It 
takes the shape of a series of biographies of sop, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Cicero, Seneca, 
Sextus Empiricus, Plotinus, and Archimedes, and 
which are followed by a general sketch of Greek 
Physics, divided under the hes ads of Astronomy, Me- 


chanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, and Elec- | 
The biographies are extremely minute and | 


tricity. 
copious, and each one is closed with a desc ription of 
the philosophy taught by the subject of it. 
interesting and instructive volume than this has not 
been offered to the public for a long time. 





her, and | 


Stepping to the | 


Poor Patsey prayed | 


| spondence that took ple ace on the 


| ful Journey of Life (London : 
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A more | 


| RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Burnet, notwithstanding the strong 


3ISHOP pre- 


many, simply because he was a Whig and a Low 
Churchman, will be readily acknowledged by all to 
| have been a man of distinguished abilities, exemplary 
| in the discharge of his episcopal functions, and vir- 
tuous and amiable in all the relations of private 
| life. Of his published works, his //istory of his own 
Times is that by which he is best known to the 
general reader. But there is another work, and that 


the favourite production of the Bishop, which deserves | 


to be more widely known and circulated, especially 
among the clergy, than appears to be the case at pre- 
sent. We are, therefore, glad to see a new edition of 
it, under the following title:—A Discourse of the 
Pastoral Care, by GiLBert, late Lorp Bisuor of 
Sarum. Reprinted from the author’s latest edition, and 
now carefully revised; with Notes and References to 
| the Fathers, by a Member of the 
| Cambridge ; and a Prefatory Address by the Rev. 
Tuomas Dats, M.A., &c. (London: Washbourne and 
Co.) The first edition of this discourse appeared in 
1692; and the third, from which the one before us is 
reprinted, in 1712. In the preface it gives a sad 
picture of the ignorance both of the candidates for 
ordination and of many of the recognised clergy of 
the period. Of the former he says: ‘‘ Those who 
have read some few books yet never seem to have 
read the Scriptures. Many cannot give a tolerable 
account even of the catechism itself, how short and 
plain soever. They cry, and think it a sad disgrace 
to be denied orders, though the ignorance of some is 
such that, in a well-regulated state of things, they 
would appear not knowing enough to be admitted to 
the Holy Sacrament.’ In such a state of things, it 
appeared to the Bishop highly necessary that the 
duties and qualifications of a clergyman should be 
more clearly understood on all hands—that so none 
should madly enter upon the pastoral care, without a 
due sense of its responsibilities. He accordingly 
penned this discourse on the subject, one admirably 
calculated to meet the wants of his own time, and 
which is now reprinted, with an excellent preface by 
Canon Dale, cordially recommending it, and “ point- 
ing out its special adaptation to the present circum- 
stances of the Church, after an interval of nearly one 
hundred and thirty years.” To this we shall only 
add, that, in its present cheap form, we trust it will 
find its way into the hands of every young clergyman 
and candidate for orders. A Valedictory Offering : 
Five Sermons in Token of Christian Love and Remem- 
brance towards his Brethren in England. By Cares 
Perrit M‘Ityatve, Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocese of Ohio (London: 
Seeleys)—is a publication containing abundant evi 
dence of the piety and eloquence that procured for 
their author so cordial a reception when he lately 
came among us. The sermons it contains are on the 
following topics :—‘‘ The power of the word of God;” 
“The personal ministry of Christ, now and ever ;” 
“The believer's hidden life in Christ;” ‘The be- 
liever’s assurance in Christ;” “‘ The portion of the 
people of God.” ‘‘ These sermons,” says the writer, 
“ speak all I know of the Gospel of Christ, and what all 
must know in their hearts, who would attain unto 
Christ in his kingdom.” Sketches from Sacred His- 
tory ; or, Scripture Characters exemplified and 
contrasted, in a Series of Sermons. By a Clergyman 
of the Diocese of Cloyne (Dublin: M‘Glashan)— 
contains some simple but excellent studies on the 
following subjects: ‘The Prayer of Jabez,” ‘“ The 
Expectation of Jacob,” ‘Joseph and his Brethren,” 
“The Expostulation of Samuel,” “The Mission of 
Elisha,” ‘The Lesson of Jonah,” ‘“ The Promise of 
Daniel,” “‘ The Prayer of Habakkuk.” The practical 
lessons which the writer endeavours to inculcate from 








some 


| these passages in Scripture History are appropriate 


and impressive. —— National Education: A Sermon 
on the Education of the 
Rey. J. A. EMErron, 
D.D., Principal of Hanwell College—c ess ins Many 
excellent remarks on our duty as Christians to pro- 
mote the education of the poor by — means in our 
power, with a powerful appeal in behalf of the Na- 
tional Schools at New Brentford in particular. Sub- 
joined is a sermon preached by the author ten years 
ago, on the appointment of the Rey. G. Harrison to 
the perpetual curacy of New Brentford, in which he 
treats of “ the discipline of the Church in the choice 
of her ministers ;” and an appendix is added (rather 
egotistically, we think), which contains the corre- 
i occasion of Dr. 
Walmsley placing the nomination to the perpetu: ul 
curacy at the disposal of the writer.——Macariodos ; 
* the Happy Way, in the short but too often sorrow- 
Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.)—is the record of “the conclusions at which one 
arrived who, when the dreams of youth were passed, 
when the season of gaiety was fled, and when all the 
sad realities of life had crowded thickly in upon him, 
withdrew for a season from the world, and all its 
occupations and allurements, to ascertain, if possible, 
why man in his best estate is the creature of dis- 
appointment and of sorrow; and why he is a stranger 
to abiding happiness when even in possession of all 
that heart can desire of what the world offers to its 


judice against him that still lingers in the minds of 


University of 


| image of Him that made eon 


00", pre ached yr Vew Brent- 
| ford, July 10th, 1853. By the 





most successful votaries.” After considering th 
| primeval curse, which would seem to have abolished 
| all hope of happiness, at least in this world, he pro- 
| ceeds to contemplate the Divine Benevolence, which, 
he argues, could never have created man for the pur- 
pose of making him miserable. The great cause of 
our insensibility to the goodness of the Creator, 
| according to Paley, is “ that we prize but little what 
we share in common with the generality of our spe- 
cies, and that, when we hear of blessings, we think 
forthwith of successes, of prosperous fortunes, of 
honours, riches, sschamniie 1. é€., of those advantages 
and superiorities over others which we happen to 


possess, or to be in pursuit of, or to covet.” If we 
examine the testimony of Scripture on the sub- 
ject, that and “the unwritten revelation of the great 


external worl : = sak the and er 
pole to pole lare not only the glory of God, but 
his illimitab he “essen nce. Why then, it may be 
asked, is the curse fallen so he avily upon man and 
the child of man, if his Creator is a bei ing r of infinite 
benevolence? To which question it may > be replied, 
that possibly the hand of benevolence may be traced 
even in the curse itself, and in all its heaviest afflic- 
tions.” The writer then procee ds to 0 expl 1in the design 
of affliction ; the attribute of mercy, as exhibited in the 
Old and New Testaments; the nece ssity of con- 
version, and what conversion means; the efficacy of 
prayer, &e. ‘ 


same language ; 


In conclusion, the individual whose con- 
duct is described for us in these pages is represented 
as having become “fully persuaded of the unlimited 
benevolence of the great Creator of all things, of the 
undying love of the Redeemer, and of the readiness 
of the Paraclete to visit with his holy influences the 
children of men, so as to bring them into the spiritual 
"——— (Obsolete Wor “ds 
and Phrases in the Bible and Apocr: ‘ypha (including 
those in the contents of Chapters and Marginal Re adings), 
and also in the Praye r-Book, familiar ly t rplain ed. By 
the Rev. Joun Booker, A.M. Vicar of Killurin, 

Wexford (Dublin: M‘Glashan)—is a useful little 

work, whose title sufficiently explains the nature of 
its contents. The explanations given are brief, and 
in almost every instance satisfactory. The writer has, 
indeed, introduced some words as obsolete which do 
not appear to us to come properly under the desig- 


nation. This he expli 1ins by the eg that “ many 
words which are out of use in Eng gi and and Scotland 
are very common in Ireland, and vice versa.” Taking 


Mr. Booker’s list, however, as it stands, it is astonish- 
ing “how few words comparatively of the authorised 
version are obsolete at the present day, though it is 
nearly two centuries and a half since it was made; 
whereas the ordinary class of readers of that period 
could scarcely have understood or read an English 
version, which was as old then as ours is now.” It 
may be interesting to some of our readers (although 
the information is by no means novel) to know that 
the text of the Old Testament contains 592,439 
words ; that of the New Testament, 181,253; that of 
the Apocrypha, 152,185; and that of the Prayer- 
book, about 200,000. The I Large r Church Catech 
containing the ¢ "hurch of England's exposition of Chris- 
tian Doetrine, in answers taken exclusively from the 
Book of Common Prayer. Compiled by W. MEYNELI 
WuitremoreE, Rector of St. James’s, Duke’s-place— 
consists of 142 questions and answers, and may be 
used with advantage by advanced pupils, both in 
schools and families. ? 








Why are you a Christian ? or, 
how can the Faith of the Nineteenth Ce ntury be a Saving 
Faith ? (London: Aylott and Co.)—is a pamphlet con- 
taining a virulent attack upon our common Chris- 
tianity. The author spares no church or creed, 
although sometimes, when it serves his purpose, he 
praises one at the expense of another. He appears 
to belong to the party called Secularists, who have 
lately active in disseminating their anti- 
Christian doctrines, while, from his style of writing, it 
is evident that he is a person not altogether without 
pretensions to education. But there is nothing novel, 
either in his arguments or method of attack. Chris- 
tianity, he contends, cannot be true, because forsooth 
there are so many differences of opinion upon points 
of be lie -f among its members. “‘ I cannot find truth,” he 
‘in any Church ; I cannot understand or believe 
the Scriptures themselves; and I can trace no consis- 
tency or analogy in the faith and conduct of Christians, 
between the Gospel they appeal to and their own lives 
and worship.” He then proceeds to ridicule the existence 
of either a Heaven or a Hell, calling upon us “ not to 
listen to a doctrine which declares that life is not to be 
enjoyed, which could prostitute every effort of the vigo- 
rous human understanding, palsy the gift of an intelli- 
gent Creator, and would make usidle, miserable, and un- 
happy, by harassing us with groundless fears of ven- 
geance in another world. Although professed Chris- 
tians pretend to cheat themselves into belief, nothing 
can be more sure than that we have no actual certainty 
of immortality !’ Theclergy of the Church of Eng- 
land are, as might be expected, the author's peculiar 
aversion. He talks of “ the idleness and luxury of 
prelates,” and asks whether bishops, deans, preben- 
deries, and parsons, do not cost money, and whether 
they are fully employed? If we are to believe him, 
no good work has ever emanated from the Church. It 
is the laity alone that have enriched the world by 
their labours as “philosophers, authors, poets, histo- 
rians,” &c. Has the writer then never heard of such 
men as Berkeley, Warburton, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor 
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suckland, 
S] len- 
them men as 
puny sciolist 
t ic called “ secularism” ? 
stility to Christianity, will be further 
wn in the following passages :—“ For 
ipparent actual worldly benefit it (Christianity) 
lone to man, it would have been better if it had 
r existed. We seek in vain for anything to com- 
pensate for the dissension and bloodshed, the slavish 
dominion, it has everywhereintroduced.” ‘* Most men, 
who think at all on religious subjects, go through the 
; ng phases of opinion, ignorant belief in child- 
pticism as they grow older, infidelity in man- 
tricter adherence to the forms of religion, 
with a return more or less partial to their early creed, 
in old age.” “‘ My faith, or want of faith, isinvolun- 
tary.” “TI belie the most intelligent men rarely 
possess fixed principles of belief on any subject; for 
we live in such a progressive state of knowledge, 
that what we believe one day we may know to be 
false the next.” We have dwelt thus at length upon 
the present publication, not because it contains any- 
thing intrinsically remarkable, but thinking that it 
may serve a3 a specimen of the class of writings now 
too commonly spread abroad for the purpose of under- 
mining the faith of the young and unwary. 
e addressed to the Clergy of the 
deaconry and’ ( ounty of Vottingha ts . By GEORGI 
Wikrss, D.D., Archdeacon (London: Whitaker)— 
advocates with much force the revival of synodical 
action in the church. The writer would admit of a 
lay-element in Convocation, but under certain con- 
ditions. He would also reform, enlarge, and modify its 
constitution in such a way, that Convocation * might 
then become a council of ‘great weight, authority, and 
usefulness to the Church at large ;—a Church-synod, 
which, connected with the State under the supremacy 
of the Crown, and looking either to the Par 
orto the admitted laity as confirmatory of the voice 
the people, would, under God, be a glory to the nation 
and a blessing to the people.” At the commence- 
ment of his charge, Archdeacon Wilkins takes occa- 
sion to pay a graceful and affecting tribute to the 
memory of the late bishop of his diocese, whom he 
1 man of piety and virtue, as a Chris- 
tian pastor, as a divine pre-eminent, one to whom 
God had given a most capacious intellect with a clear 
judgment, and a heavenly disposition and temper. 
Such was his diffidence and such his humility, that 
all who approached him felt that no spark of pride 
could kindle in his bosom; and, indeed, it was im- 
possible to converse with him without perceiving 
ie element of his being, imparting 
rtment an inexpressible air of inno- 
cency and sanctity ; and yet with these several quali 
ties was blended a cheerfulness that, while it beamed 
upon his countenance, shed its influence on those 
with whom he conversed.” After mentioning his 
liberality and charity, and “ the inconceivable extent 
of his daily occupations,” in spite of which he found 
time ‘to give to the theological world works of con- 
summate judgment and research,” the writer con- 
cludes—“‘ In life he was beloved, and in death 
lamented, as well by his clergy as by the poor and 
needy; while his nature, perfectly void of all self- 
interest, engaged and still engages the admiration 
of all.” 
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EDUCATION. 


The Advanced Latin Evercises, in *‘ Chambers’s Edu- 
cational Course,” like the entire of the series to which 
it belongs, is admirably adapted to its object; it 
makes learning as little repulsive as possible, by re- 
ducing the labour to a minimum. Thus, the exercises 
here given are designed to teach the pupil to translate 
English into Latin; and to thisend the least familiar 


words are given in a note, so as to save the trouble of 


hunting for them in a dictionary. The German 
Dictionary, by Cari E. Ave, published in the same 
valuable series, is in its general plan very similar to 
Ollendorf. We cannot say that itis better, but it is 
quite as good, and not one-tenth of the price.—— 
Messrs. INGRAM & Co. have reprinted from an Ameri- 
can author a volume of tales and anecdotes for chil- 
dren, called Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio, an 
affected title which in no way describes the book it 
prefaces. It is very American in its style, but it is 
extremely amusing, and its teachings are wholesome. 
It has been capitally illustrated by Birket Foster. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Adventures of a Lady in Tartary, Thibet. 
China, and Kashmir. By Mrs. Hervey. In 3 
vols. London: Hope and Co. 

Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski. By 
Lieut. W. H. Hooper. London: Murray. 

Travels in Southern Russia and the Crimea, through 
Hungary, Wallachia, and Moldavia, during the 
year 1837. 
the Imperial Academy of Science and the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, &c. In 2 vols. 


| have seen many worse bridges of the kind; 


By M. Anatore DE Demtiporr, of 


Castile and Andalusia. By Lady Louisa Tent1- 
son. London. 
A Walk across the French Frontier. 

Marcu, R.M. London. 

its of American-Indian Life and Character. 

By a Fur Trader. London: Smith, Elder, & 

Co. 

Mrs. Hervey may boast of having travelled 
further and seen more than any lady of her time, 
excepting always the ubiquitous Ida Pfeiffer; and 
that in these travelling days, when people take 
trips to America as speedily and more easily than 
they used to do to Switzerland, is some distinc- 
tioz>. But she has done more than travel through 
strange countries; she has preserved a complete 
diary of her progress, and she has caused it to be 
printed in three portly volumes. 

In this Mrs. Hervey was ill-advised. Even 
idle people have not leisure nowadays to wade 
through three thick volumes on any save subjects 
of the most absorbing interest. There are too 
many claims upon them in the shape of new 


By Lieut. 


books to permit any one author to monopolise so | / 
: mats; and when the leaves begin to sprout, two or 


large a share of their time and attention. A 


judicious friend would have recommended her to 


revise the rambling notes made during the tour, 
and, having struck out all that was not new and 
interesting, thus to have reduced the whole to a 
single volume, which then would have enjoyed a 
popularity to which the three volumes cannot 
hope to attain. There would have been no diffi- 
culty in condensing. Omit the commonplaces, 
the quotations, the sentimentalities, the trifles, 


the repetitions, the hearsay,—and the residue | 


would be shrunken to the smallest span. 

The rambling character of this diary makes it 
extremely difficult to extract passages that have 
an interest of their own apart from their context. 
We can only cull a few. Here is 

A BRIDGE IN CASHMERE. 


The bridge over the Jhelum is not a couple of 


hundred yards from the Fort of Oorie, though con- | 


siderably lower, and is not more than from thirty to 
forty yards long. The two piers are of equal eleva- 
tion (that is to say, from the water), and are con- 
d of wood and unhewn stone. The bridge 
is entirely made of twigs, and the bushes 
ure despoiled for this material grow close to 
1 ’ the river. T 
an inch and a half or two inches 
in diameter, and three or four of these twig-ropes 
form each of the sides of the bridge. The flooring of 
the construction is of twigs formed into ropes, and 
placed lengthways from pier to pier, across the gulph. 
The width of this footway is about six inches, just 
enough for a passenger to walk across, putting one 
foot before the other. The side twig ropes are about 
three feet hig! Short ropes join the sides to that 
part of the bridge where the passenger walks across ; 
but these twigs are two and three feet apart, and the 
trembling wayfarer has plenty of opportunity to gaze 
at his leisure on the roaring flood, a few yards only 
beneath his feet, dashing madly on! However, I 
and the 
one below Khdksur, in Lahoil, is twice as long and 
twice as frightful. 
sickening is the swinging to and fro of the frail con- 
struction. 


Albeit having a decided tendency to fault- 
finding with everybody and everything, our 
traveller is pleased with 

THE GARDENS OF CASHMERE. 

This garden is the loveliest of the many ‘“ Baghs” 
in Kashmir. It is of great extent. A handsome 
house stands on a verdant slope wooded with most 
magnificent Chenars and poplars. The space between 
the trees is an orchard, and in the autumn the fruit 
trees are laden with fine apples, pears, pomegranates, 
and luscious grapes. White clover and iris enamel 
the grassy slopes, and water flowing in every direc- 
tion gives freshness and beauty to the whole scene. 
Immediately before my window there is a large 
reservoir of water, cascades and fountains playing 
night and day. The doors and windows of the Baruh 


Durrie are all made of the beautiful carved wood so | 


celebrated everywhere for its minute and elaborate 
beauty. 


as I do, “ How beautiful is Kashmir!” And yet 
some people say they are disappointed in the beauty 
of the valley. At this season of the year what could 
be more enchanting. Let me say with the Persian 
bard— 
If there be an Elysium upon earth, it is this, 
Still more interesting are the 
FLOATING GARDENS. 

At this time of the year no fruits are ripe, but in 
another month, and all through the hot and rainy 
season, the valley will be a perfect orchard, the most 
delicious fruits growing from end to end in wild pro- 
fusion. There are two kinds of very fine grapes, one 


hese twigs are twisted | 


The longer the bridge is, the more | 


The fine pillars which adorn the centre of 
the building are of entire logs of wood, of great size. | 
[ hear the rippling of water, and all is sweet and | 
still. Who can gaze on such a scene, and not exclaim, | 


white or yellow, and the other purple. They do not 
ripen till the beginning of October, but the vines bear 
very luxuriantly then. The flavour of the fruit is 
equal to the rich Kanawr grape. Apples are large 
and sweet, even in the wild state, and begin to ripen 
early in September. Peaches, apricots, and pears, 
cherries, mulberries, &e. precede them, and in the 
cultivated state equal English fruit. Melons and 
cucumbers are reared in the floating gardens on Lake 
Dal, as I think I mentioned in my last year’s journal. 
They bear very fine fruit, at least seventy or eighty 
full-sized cucumbers to each mound, in which the 
gardener had placed two or three plants at first. The 
way these floating gardens are made is very simple. 
Lake Dal is full of aquatic plants, reeds, &c. About 
two-and-a-half feet from the surface of the water 
these are cut off, as to leave no connection with the 
bottom of the lake. Earth is then brought and 
thrown on the surface, and the false ground is drawn 
compactly and closely in shape. Willow sticks sup- 
port the floating gardens, and keep them from being 
blown to and fro. Weeds and mud are piled up in 
conical mounds a couple of feet high, and each bed is 
formed of two or three rows of these little mounds. 
The cucumbers and melons are first raised under 


three plants are placed in each mound. The return 
in fruit is very great, and but for the heavy tax levied 
by Goolab Singh, the profit would be enormous. As 
I mentioned before, a whole floating garden is carried 
away by a thief in the night, who plants it elsewhere, 
and it is nearly impossible to identify the stolen pro- 
perty. Consequently, the proprietors generally sleep 
in boats, close to their plantations. 

Lieut. Hooper was one of the officers of the 


Plover, which was dispatched to join the Herald 
in search for Sir John Franklin. But they did 


'not meet; and the Plover took up its winter 


quarters in Emma Harbour; and during that 
sojourn it was that Lieut. Hooper made the 


| acquaintance of the Tuski, who dwell upon that 
| coast, and devour blubber and fat, not refusing 


even a tallow candle. But the poor people appear 
to have behaved kindly to their strange visitors ; 
and upon the whole they passed a pleasant ten 
months together, with mutual good offices and 
exchange of help. Of the people, and their man- 
ners and habits, Lieut. Hooper has preserved in 
this volume an interesting and curious record, as 
a few extracts will show. Here is a sketch of 


A TUSKI FAMILY. 

Mooldooyah, paterfamilias and leader of the party 
was aman of enormous mould and striking appear- 
ance. By far the largest of his tribe, he stood con- 
siderably above six feet in height, with limbs and 
figure of massive development, increased by an in- 
clination to obesity, which his maturer years had 
begun to display. His face—now large, round, and 
heavy—had, I should imagine, once been handsome, 
being redeemed from the ordinary flat form of his 
fellows by a straight strong nose and well-marked 
brows; his forehead was broad and low; mouth and 
chin heavy and sensual. Like the majority of 


| gigantic men, Mooldooyah’s temperament was of a 


phlegmatic turn; and this was a fortunate condition 
of his existence; for, when roused, which rarely 
occurred, Mooldooyah was terrible in his anger. 
Ordinarily he was stolid, inactive, and good-tempered, 
took all things with exemplary patience, let every 
one, particularly his wife, of whom he was justly very 
fond, do as they pleased, and showed a great dislike 
to standing ; added to this, he ate and drank in propor- 
tion to his vast bulk, and smoked as often as he could 
afford it, which, after I knew him, was very nearly 
| all day long. Yaneenga, the wife of Mooldooyah, 
was, in my estimation, without an equal of her sex in 
the tribe, when all points of comparison were con- 
sidered ; true, Mi-yo, the charming petite sister of 
Meeco, the amiable wife of Yappo, and the fair dame 
of Mahkatzan, might each dispute with her the palm 
of beauty ; but these were still quite young, while Ya- 
neenga’s charms had merged into the fuller figure of th« 
matron: but who, like Yaneenga, bore so unvaried a 
| countenance of good-humour ?—who, like her, was 
| always amiable, always thoughtful for the wants or 
comforts of those around her? Of the tallest among 
her sex, large and robust, yet of rounded and well- 
formed figure, with an easy, dignified carriage, which 
was never ungraceful, a countenance originally very 
handsome, though now full and slightly coarse, eyes 
of liquid jet, ever sparkling and beaming with good 
humour, features generally good, but whose effect was 
much injured by the lips, which, inclosing large strong 
regular teeth of pearly whiteness, were too full and 
heavy for a delicate taste, neat and well-made gar- 
| ments put on with judgment, small feet and hands, 
and an open engaging manner, marked my friend 
| Yaneenga as one of the best and worthiest specimens 
of her tribe. I shall have much more to say of her 
and her husband presently, so will now pass to: their 
son, Ah-mo-leen, of whom I recorded a trait honour- 
able to his character, on the occasion of purchasing 
|his coat at an early stage of our acquaintance. 
Ahmoleen, now the eldest son, was only inferior to 
his father in stature and size, and, being much 
| younger, was less unwieldy in figure; in other re- 
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spects he cnet resembled Mooldooyah, was a little are neatly arranged, only their points showing at VE rroute; and the generous attenti of the prit 
more lively, and of course much more active; but | the stone edge: the dish is filled with train oil, oft: ‘ » fara l estafet ; 
his good temper and forbearing disposition were | hard frozen, and a t of peculiar beauty pr pr ippli W aly « nal 
equally conspicuous, nor did he ever fico un — Po giving enormous heat, without, when well tri long y xtreme VW t ‘ 
vaulené of his great superiority of physical s gth. either smoke or smell, and certainly one of the soft a marshy and gloomy tract; and at ly 
[ believe, notwithstanding his inac tivity, that Mool. lights L ever saw, not the slightest glare distressit the Yol za, whose swollen waters ily 
dooyah was even now much more powerful than his | the eyes; around the outer wall are ranged any trifling | along lays were waiting f 3 ; 
son; but, next to him, Ahmoleen was chief in size s of ornament which may be possessed. Wooden field isolated stat a clay | | 
and strength. Mooldooyah often lamented to me, in | vessels scooped from drift-wood are placed in the I ‘ ptain of the ] O 
moving terms, the death of an elder son, who so | corner they contain ice and snow, of which the in proce 1 in this way ra ove 
greatly surpassed Ahmooleen in physical development | Tuski consume vast quantities ; indeed, snow-munch ily steppes, until a successi vy 
that, as he expressed it to YF he could have taken | ing appears to oocupy the principal part of their tim indated t \ sur r | try 
Ahmoleen by the middle and dashed him down upon | between the important periods of food and repose. ir progress slower and more lab« 1 
the earth. Ka-oong-ah, the little d: aughter of Ya- The area of the yarang not occupied by the salons is of gendarmes bal whom we en- 
neenga, almost the realisation of one’s idea of what | used quite as an antec ¥e amber or hall of entrance ; t one of tl s, galloped b: 
she herself must have been as a child, concludes my | here food is deposited previous to preparation for cook- | of our carriages, and when the roads becat 
present detail of this party; she was lithe of limb, | ing, much of which is also done here over larger | kept them om with tl hand howing tl 
prattling, rosy, and merry as a bird, a most ingenious | lamps than those inside. Here are unloaded sledges, | zealously attentive, w1 ran’ Heulties occurred 
little sempstress, and de lighted to make all sorts of | and the porters of ice and snow; the former being | Mea nary kept advanci towards the Nort 
queer little bags and gloves and dolls for me, whose | afterwards placed on the roof of the sleeping apart- | and approac aoe still nearer and nearer a fine chain 
ee Here, too, the dogs feed and sleep, the | of mountains, on the summits of whi were accu- 
light to plague. faithful creatures ever seeking to lie close to their | mulated heavy b lac] k vapours. More than one gang 
masters at the edge of the inner rooms, and even | of Tsigans, overtaken by the storm, had pitched their 


And this is 
A TUSKI DINNER PARTY. 

I propose now to set before you in detail the history 
of a Tuski repast of the most sumptuous nature, as 
myself and companions partook of it, and trust you 
may find it as much to your taste as they do to theirs. 
It is, I believe, with nearly all people in a primitive 
condition, the first and paramount duty of hospitality 
to provide the visitor with immediately on his 
entrance, and such was the rule in Tuski customs. 
First was brought in, on a huge wooden tray, a num- 


food 


ber of small fish, uncooked, but intensely frozen. At 
these all the natives set to work, and we essayed, 
somewhat ruefully it must be confessed, to follow 


their example, but, being all unused to such gastro- 
nomic process, found ourselves, as might be expected, 
rather at a loss how to commence. From this di- 
lemma, however, our host speedily extricated us, by 
practical demonstration of the correct mode of action, 
and under his certainly very able tuition we shortly 
became more expert. But, alas! a new difficulty 

soon presented ; our native companions, presume, 
either made a hasty bolt of each morsel, or had per- 
haps a relish for the flavour of the viands now under 
consideration. Not so ourselves; it was sadly repug- 
nant to our palates, for, aided by the newly-acquired 
knowledge that the fish were in the same condition 
as when taken from the water, uncleaned and unem- 
bowelled, we speedily discovered that we could 
neither bolt nor retain the Sagoente which, by the 
primitive aid of teeth and nails, we had ri ashly de- 
tached from our piscatorial share. It was to no pur- 
pose that our host pressed us to “ fall to;” we could 
not manage the consumption of this favourite prepa- 
ration (or rather lack thereof), and succeeded with 
difficulty in evading his earnest solicitations. The 
next course was a mess of green stuff, looking as if 
carefully chopped up, and this was also hard frozen. 
To it was added a lump of blubber, which the lady 


was 


presiding, who did all the carving, dexterously cut 
into slices, with a knife like a cheesemonger’s, and 


apportioned out, at different quarters of the huge tray 
before mentioned, which was used throughout the 
meal, together with a modicum of the grass-like stuff, 
to the company; the only distinction in favour of the 
strangers and guests of high d egree being, that their 
slices’ were cut much thinner than for the rest. We 





tasted this compound, and we did'nt like it; 
at this no one will wonder ; the blubber speaks for 
itself, and the other stuff, which really was not 


in aftertimes to be 
which had been 
but I am not 


very unpalatable, we discovered 
the unruminated food of 
slaughtered ; at least, so we were told, 
quite clear on this point. 


reindeer, 


We conclude with 
AN INTERIOR. 
In the smaller, a single apartment—frequently 
scarce large enough for two persons—runs across the 


hut opposite to the door, while in the habitations of | 


chiefs, who have generally three or four generations 
living under their roofs, the sleeping places extend in 


afront and two sides nearly round the walls of the | 


dwelling. These extraordinary chambers are formed 
by posts let into the soil at a distance from each 
Other, and from six to eight feet from the exterior 
walls, on which, at heights vs arving from three to five 
feet, a roof of skins and Taths is supported; thick layers 
of dried grass are placed over all to exclude the cold; 
deerskins dressed with the hair on and closely sewn 
together hang from the edge of this roof on the inside, 
and can be drawn aside or closed at will; when shut 
they entirely exclude the external air. On the ground 
are stretched more well-cured walrus’ skins, over 
which, when repose is taken, those of the reindeer and 
Siberian sheep, beautifully prepared, are laid ; above, 
close under the roof, against the sides of the hut, 
small lattice shelves are slung, on which mocassins, 
fur socks, and the dried grass which the more prudent 
place in the soles of their boots to absorb moisture, 
are put todry. <A species of dish, oval and shallow, 
manufactured, as I understood, by pete of a 
plastic material, and afterwards hardened, 
its appearance possibly cut out of stone, serves as a 


nearly an inch high, fibres of weet-o-weet, or moss, 


but from | 


| 
' 





thrusting their noses into the heated atmosphere. 


Demidoff’s Travels through the Southern Pro- 
vinces of Russia, and those which Russia now 
holds, and which are so uvpleasantly familiar to 
us by their title of the Danubian Provinces, were 
undertaken by the direction of the Emperor of 
Russia, so long ago as 1837. ‘The expedition, for 
such it was, was composed of divers men of 
ence, chiefly from France, and superintended 
by Demidoff. The narrative before us was pub- 
lished in France in 1839, and is now for the first 
time translated into English. Since it was written 
there have been many changes; but much of 
the information preserves its original value, and 
has gained a new interest from recent events. 
Perhaps at this moment we could not take any- 
thing more pleasing to our readers than this 
account of the country that will be the seat of 
war, should war be the issue. 











THE PLAINS OF 

Melancholy as was the presented by the 
inundated plains of Wallachia, the valleys of Mol- 
davia, bounded in the distance by rounded hills, pre- 


MOLDAVIA,. 


1 
spectacl 


sented neither more level roads nor firmer ground. 
Hardly had we passed the frontier, than the rain 


violence, so that on arriving at the 
Sereth, which runs a few versts beyond 
Fokschany, we found a torrent very diflicult to cross. 
The Sereth rises in the mountains which bound 
Moldavia on the west, and descends to mingle its 
waters with those of the Barlat, which, in its turn, 
falls into the Danube, between Brahiloff and Galatz. 
At the same spot the great branches of the German 
stream, the mouths of the Pruth, the lakes of Kagoul 
and of Yalpoutch, convert the whole country as far 
as the Black Sea into one immense 


marsh, inter- 
sected by a hundred rivers. These parallel stre 


redoubled in 
shores of the 


2amMs 


invariably run from the north, and are finally lost in 
that labyrinth of waters, prairies, and sands which 
make the navigation of the lower Danube, from 


Galatz to the sea, so difficult. But to return to the 


Sereth. Its shores were inundated to such an extent 
that the approach to the bridge of boats was flooded 
to a great height, while the waters still continued 


rising rapidly. A train of about a hundred cars 
heavily laden, and drawn by oxen, had already re- 
nounced the passage; and we had to make short 
work of it. During the crossing, which took us some 
time on so narrow and unsteady a bridge, a number 
of half-naked men pressed on either side of our 
vehicles, acting as a support to them. Having at 


length reached terra firma, we were greeted by a de- 
| tachment of Moldavian gendarmerie, armed with 
lances, and headed by an. officer. This little troop 


divided for the purpose of escorting us, and at each 
relay we found a fresh detachment. We owed this 
considerate attention to the recommendation which 
the estafettes of the Hospodar of Wallachia had, with 
great expedition, conveyed to the capital of Moldavia. 
The day dragged on slowly, nothing happening to 


enliven its gloomy monotony, and the carriages 





moving with little speed. Our guides, in order t 
avoid the beaten roads, whose slippery surface would 


have proved an insurmountable obstacle, led us across 
the plains, where we could only make our 
trampling down the beautiful wild plants, 
stems, thick and tufted, grew to the height of a man. 
When the first excitement is nothing is more 
disheartening than a journey of this sort, in such un- 
favourable weather. The rain, like a thick cloud, 
prevented our enjoying any view of the country ; our 
entire horizon being limited to about fifty steps round 
us. Unutterable dreariness. Nothing to divert the 
sight but an eternal strip of green, intersected by 
ruts, to which the rain gave the appearance of minia- 
ture canals; and nothing to charm the ear, weary of 
silence, but the perpetual splashing of the horses’ 
feet in the liquid mud. 


way by 
whose 


over, 


There are no facilities for locomotion. An 
army would be dreadfully impeded in its march 


| over such a plain as this. 
lamp; against a ridge, running along the middle, and | over such a plain as thi 


Forty horses were procured for us, and placed along ° 


dark tents upon the p 
ceive the 


lain, and were preparing to re- 
was threatening to burst upon 


retreats might be seen half- 


squall which 
us. Beneath these sm 


oky 
clad women and i 











vi tv iked children 
crouched near them; px le deformities, with 
distended bellies and ex s. The prairie 
soon became a deep mar escort, and car- 
riages were wading through water ind now and 








had either to 
blows and vocifee 


then, when a ditch pres¢ ate itself, we 
make a circuit, or leap it by dint of 

rations. It was a singular sight to see these four 
coaches ploughing their 





way beneath a ‘ieaden sky, 





through inundated meadows, andat every unexpected 
hole, at every jolt against some obstacle beneath the 
water, threatening to roll over and remain buried in 
the mud. During these moments, every one was ani 

mated with fresh zeal. rl ittentive d 

lent a timely assistance to each endangered « 

and the postilions addressed their foaming steeds no 








longer with vociferations, butin the mildest languag 
and using words of encouragement in an almost fra 
ternal inde ‘ortunate 
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y descry t 1 bel- 
fries and white walls of 1e vast abbey, the ng resi- 
dence of a p who is one of the w hi pre- 
lates of Wall rt | fortunately 
obtained a reir sistan was it 
once put into ré orrent, the | 
of which w the rai 
we approa hes ! which fl : 
between vers st t was s mach fe red that my 
carriage would be : d, in ‘the first in- 
stance, crossed yut on reaching 
the « te side, | itself, which 
it required half ind vocifera- 
tions, and more iscend. We 
had previously | rt i bi 
afterwards made our way out by the carriage-d n 
the backs of the horses, which we used as stepping- 








stones, to escape a tful bed of mud two feet deep. 
Lady Louisa Tenison’s narrative of a residen¢ 


to offer; but it is 
looks at evé rything 
alive to th pic~ 
or person. He 
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turesque in scenery, 






























? i 
rambles were very Madrid, Ganeaii 
Seville, and Malaga most important 
places visited ; and h picked up som 
amusing scraps of city life, which are far more 
interesting than her over-laboured descriptions of 
landscape scenery, which cannot be described by 
any words. At Granada she thus notices 
rit A¢ ADORS 
One class f en 1! iliar to Granada, w 
must not pass wu iced, vi tl :uadors 
abound in t! is water ! rhere are tw I 
three springs from w men take the water to 
sell it in the squares and streets: one is the Algibes 
pireliiticeak sch * lready 1 1, in the Alhaml 
and another fav: foun the Avellanos, in th 
valley of the Darro, a shady spot embower lina 
forest of hazel, whence it takes its name. Here at all 
hours of the duy the aguadors may be seen filli 
their jars; son “carrying it about on their backs in 
tin vessels s rk, which is found to a 3 
a refri ato ossessing a four-footed beast 
to relieve th 1eir burdens, load their donkeys 
with two jars on each side, which, covered with green 
leaves t r fresh and cool, buried under 
the fol unting them, really appear like a 
walking forest. he aguadors themselves are an in- 
dependent off-hand sort of people; some of them very 


full of all sorts of anecdote. Never was 





amusing, and : 
a nation so fond of water as the Spaniards, and the 
quantity they igh would have excited the 


ret thro 


tion of Priessnitz himself. They 


r 
a variety of expressions to define its qualities, 


unqualified 

he ive 

perfectly inexp licable to the stranger, who strives in 

vain to detect the diffe ceaaes Gal h entitle water to 
] ich and poor, fat and thin: “ chang 


such epithe 
of water” is the cular phre ise, instead of 
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sas 
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“ change of air;” and water, as a beverage, seems to 


be regarded with as much veneration by the Spaniards 
as the Moors looked on it as a means of purification : 
in the latter sense the inhabitants of Andalucia do 
not make much use of it. The scanty accommodation 
afforded for the use of water externally is rather 
striking to the traveller. In travelling by diligence, 
he may notice two or three basins arranged in the 
dining-room or the passage leading to it, for the ac- 
commodation of those who arrive and wish to indulge 
in the extraordinary luxury of washing their hands; 
but this is only where a higher degree of civilisation has 
been reached. In small inns in out-of-the-way towns, 
a barber’s basin is sometimes all you can obtain for 
your ablutions; and, although water to drink may 
be procured here with greater facility and purity than 
in any other country, water to wash is a very difficult 
article to obtain. 
Thus she describes 
THE WOMEN O! 
On the Alameda or public walk of Malaga such a 
variety of colours meet and dazzle the eye as to 
make the stranger at once conclude that, whatever 
attractive qualities Spanish women may possess, taste 
in dress cannot be considered among them. The 
most striking novelty on first landing in Spain is the 
mantilla or black veil, which is generally worn, 
although here and there bonnets are creeping in, 
and Spanish women are sacrificing the only becom- 
ing peculiarity they have left, in order to imitate the 
fashions of their neighbours. There is an elegance 
and a dressy appearance about the mantilla which 
create surprise at its not having been adopted by 
other nations ; and if Spaniards could only be made 
to feel how unbecoming bonnets are to them, the 
rich masses of whose splendid hair prevent the bonnet 
being properly worn, they would cherish the mantilla, 
as conferring on them a peculiar charm in which they 
are safe to fear no rivals. I know that I shall be 
accused of insensibility and waut of taste, when I 
confess that my first disappointment on landing in 
Spain was the almost total absence of beauty 
amongst the Spanish women. Poets have sung of 
Spain’s “dark glancing daughters,” and travellers 
have wandered through the country with minds so 
deeply impressed with the preconceived idea of the 
beauty of the women, that they have found them all 
their imaginations so fondly pictured, and in their 
works have fostered, what I cannot help maintaining 
is a mere delusion,—one of the many in which 
people still indulge when they think and dream of 
Spain. 
heautiful hair, and generally fine teeth; but more 
than that cannot be said by those who are content 
to give an honest and candid opinion. I have rarely 
seen one whose features could be called strictly beau- 
tiful, and that bewitching grace and fascination about 
their figures and their walk which they formerly pos- 
essed, have disappeared with the high comb which 
supported the mantilla, and the narrow basquina,— 
which gave a peculiar character to their walk. With 
the change in their costume those distinctive charms 
bave vanished. The gaudy colours which now pre- 
vail have destroyed the elegance that always accom- 
panies black, in which alone, some years since, a lady 
could appear in public. No further proof of this is 
required than to see the same people at church, where 
black is still considered indispensable, and on the 
Alameda, with red dresses and yellow shawls, or 
some colours equally gaudy, and combined with as 
little regard to taste. Although I have not yet dis- 
covered the beauty of Spanish women, I must say 
that the ./a/aguenians are fairly entitled, in all that does 
exist, to dispute the palm with the inhabitants of any 
other town we have visited. There are some very pretty 
faces, and very characteristic of the Spanish counte- 
nance. They are generally very dark, and almost all 
have that peculiar projecting brow which gives to the 
face quite a character of its own. The women have 
a universal custom of putting fresh flowers in their 
hair. It strikes one much, upon first arriving, to see 
those of every class, even the poorest, with some 
flower or another most gracefully placed in their rich 
black hair; the beauty of which is not a little en- 
hanced by the bright red rose or snowy jessamine 
ontrasting so well with their raven tresses. ‘The 
hair is generally worn plain, —curls being seldom 
seen, fur they do not suit the mantilla; and if flowers 
cannot be procured, some bright ribbon is invariably 
worn as a substitute. The love of brilliant and showy 
jours, appearing to form a ruling passion in the 
present day, offers a singular contrast to the fashion 
twenty years ago, when a lady who would have ven- 
tured into the street dressed in anything but black 
would have been mobbed and insulted by the people. 
Our first visit to the theatre at Malaga confirmed my 
impressions of the exaggerated accounts generally 
ziven of Spanish beauty. 


(To be « 


SPAIN. 


yntinued. ) 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Charles Auchester: a Memorial. In 8 vols. 
don: Hurst and Blackett. 
The Colonel: a Story of Fashionabl Life , 


Lon- 


By the 


The women of Spain have magnificent eyes, | 





Author of “Perils of Fashion.” In 3 vols. 
London : Hurst and Blackett. 

Percy Ejfingham; or, the Germ of the 
Esteem. By Henry Cockton, 
“Valentine Vox,” &c. In 2 vols. 
Routledge. 


World's 


Author of | 
London : | 


Audrey: a Novel. By Miss Lavra Jewry, Author | 


of the “ Tide of Life,” &. In 3 vols. London: 
Newby. 
Confidence: a Tale. by 
Gee. In 3 vols. London: 
WE (i. e. the wielder of the redoubtable pen to 
which is committed the task of instructing the 
readers of the Critic as to the merits of new 
novels) have been holiday-making, like the rest 
of the world—forgetting, for a time, the dreary 
duty of devouring a novel a day, and the still 
more dreary toil of saying something about books 
whose intolerable mediocrity forbade alike praise 


ELIZABETH AMELIA 


| shape of genius or originality. 


Saunders and Otley. | 


Charles Auchester, but it is more artistically con- 
structed. The author writes like one familiar 
with the art of book-making. He frames his 
plot, collects his group of actors, puts appro- 
priate dialogues into their mouths, and brings 
them upon the stage to play their parts, with a 
knowledge of “ stage business” that certainly com- 
pensates for the absence of anything in the 
Here are all 
the materials that have served for a hundred 
other novels served up again, but so neatly dis- 


| guised in new dresses, that they will probably 


pass muster with the great multitude of circula- 
ting-library patrons, who will lounge over the 
adventures of the Colonel, as being sufficiently 


| pleasant reading to keep them awake, without 


making any claim upon their thoughts or inviting 
pauses of admiration. Nothing could be more 


| easy than the flow of the composition of this 


or censure, not permitting even the ghost of the | 


newest novel to haunt our dreams—we have been 


| rather improvised than written. 


seeking refreshment for mind and body in a tour; | 


we find an accumulated arrear of some fifteen 
volumes, which we proceed to dispatch with all 
becoming respect, and certainly in a more 
charitable spirit than prevailed in us at the close 


| and, returning with renewed vigour to our post, | 


It would seem almost as if it had been 
The author has 
not introduced any new characters; but he sus- 
tains the old conventional ones with considerable 
spirit, and with their assistance developes in 


novel. 


| three volumes a plot sufficiently ingenious, which 


of a long and laborious season, when the hand | 
was stiff, the heart heavy, and the temper chafed | 


by overwork. 


The first novel upon our list, Charles Auchester, | 


is decidedly the best of them. 
new, we believe, to English fiction, although it 


The design is | 


has been partially attempted by two or three of | 


the French novelists. Charles Auchester is a kind 


of art-history, purposing to portray the career | 
instead of keeping up conversations. For instance, 


of a musical genius, his struggles, troubles, 


triumphs, pleasures, and acute sense of pain. | 
The author appears to do this like one who has | 
been himself familiar with the scenes and feelings | 


he describes so well. 
passionately fond of music, and writes about it 
with raptures that are unintelligible to persons 


Whatever he may be, he is | 


who have not been blessed (or cursed ?) by nature | 


with the same acute sense of the harmonious in 
sound, or who have not cultivated their tastes to 
the same extent of refinement. 


That which is 


the charm of Charles Auchester is likewise its de- | 


fect. 


It is too musical: it dwells too long and re- | 


turns too frequently to the same theme, and too | 
| former novels, the first of which gave promise of 


often indulges in strains of rapture that do not ap- 
prove themselves to the sober judgment of English 
readers, who turn toa novel for an exciting and 
absorbing tale, and cannot endure such a rhap- 
sody, even on music, as would be applauded by 
French or German readers. This detracts much 
from the interest ofa story which is in some par- 
ticulars ingeniously framed, and in all parts writ- 
ten with more than common ability, proving the 
author to possess powers which can scarcely fail 
to secure for him a very wide reputation when he 
shall select a more popular theme. The work is 
dedicated to Mr. Disraeli, from whom the motto 


upon the title-page is taken : “* Were it not for | 
music, we might in these days say the beautiful is | 


dead,”—a remark, by-the-by, which is more showy 
than truthful, for assuredly music is not the only 
art in which beauty lingers among us. Have we 
not embodiments of it in pictures, nay, might 
we not even boast of it in sculpture ? 
not beauty in some of our modern poetry, in 


Is there | 


much of our modern prose, in a multitude of the | 


productions of our industry in which art presides 
over labour, and endows the useful with the charm 
of the beautiful ? 
liant writers. 


Mr. Disraeli has issued in three volumes, by a 


worshipper, based upon his fallacy. 
That Charles Auchester is well worth reading— 


is far above the common run of fictions—that it 


is the production of an original mind—that its | 
is better than the cold tameness of 


enthusiasm 
many of its contemporaries, must be acknow- 
ledged by all who peruse it, and there are few 
who will fail to do so. But we are called upon 
to judge it by a higher standard, and so judging 
it, asa work of art, we are bound to say of it 
that its too great devotion toa single theme isa 
defect, for which the ability shown in the expres- 
sion of that devotion does not compensate. The 
author has the capability to produce a much 
better work than this, and we hope soon to wel- 


come one from him constructed on a basis less | 


narrow, and affording a larger field for his un- 
doubted abilities. 
The Colonel is not nearly so clever a novel as 


But this is the fault of dri/- | 
The say smart things without | 
caring if they be true, and so the word-flash of | 


| she is going away to-morrow. 
that it has many great and striking merits—tLat | 
it wins and rivets the reader’s attention—that it | 


he sustains with dialogues whose best quality is 
their brevity. His personages do not declaim— 
they really talk. 

Mr. Cockton made a certain sort of reputa- 
tion as a humorous writer by his first novel, 
Valentine Vox, which was issued in parts soon 
after the success of the Pickwick Papers had 
given popularity to that form of publication. His 
new tale of Percy Effingham is not, however, equal 
to its predecessor. He does precisely what Zhe 
Colonel does not. His characters make speeches 


at the 48th page, a soliloquy of two pages and a 
half is uttered by one of the characters. Mr. 
Cockton excels in sporting scenes and adventures, 
and he has introduced many spirited descriptions 
of such into these pages. Here and there isa 
touch of his old humour—but still the garrulous- 
ness of his favourites is a defect that will be likely 
to deter many a reader from going through the 
two volumes. Having such pleasant recollec- 
tions of Valentine Vor, we have been the more 
disappointed in the perusal of Percy Effingham. 
Miss Jewry has proved her claim to a high 
place among the novelists of the time by three 


excellence which each of its successors has sup- 
ported, for in each a steady improvement has 
been apparent. Audrey is her last and _ best, 
abounding, like the others, in scenes of exquisite 
pathos, in graphic descriptions of character and 
of scenery, marked by the most healthy tone 
of sentiment. It is a tale of village lite—the 
history of a small group assembled within a 
narrow circle; but, nevertheless, affording ample 
scope for the development of the virtues and 
vices common to our human nature, and which 
Miss Jewry has employed with great skill in the 
construction of a plot which will deeply interest 
the reader, narrated in language that is always 
apt, often eloquent, and mingled with sentiments 
and reflections calculated to improve the heart, 
while the mind is being amused with the develop- 
ment of an ingeniously interwoven story. We 
can recommend this novel to be placed upon the 
list as one which the circulating library and book 
club might safely order, as it is one to be liked by 
those who read it, and therefore will not lie idle 
upon their shelves. 

Confidence has the same fault as Percy Effing- 
ham, only exaggerated. Such speeches! It is 
not dialogue at all, but debate. Thus, in the 
very first chapter, there is an interview between 
Sophia and Marian. Marian tells her friend that 
Sophia speaks a 
whole page in response; Marian replies in another 
page; then there area few brief ejaculations; then 
Marian utters in one breath a page and a half, 
and, after an interval of seven lines thrown in 
by Sophia, another speech of four pages and a 
half, concluding with a final speech of four pages! 
Now, we ask the authoress, did she ever in real 
life hear such a talk as this? Is it thus that 
people converse in the world ? And should not 2 
novel be a picture of real life, and the people 
therein behave themselves as do men and women 
in the actual world ? Mrs. or Miss Gee possesses 
some of the elements of the novelist. She has a 


| fruitful fancy, a lively conception of character, 
some skill in depicting it, and a wholesome sense 


of the good and true; but she wants the art of 
condensation; she has not learned to avoid the 
commonplace in thought and expression, or to 
disting uish sense from sentiment; hence an over- 
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whelming flood of words to convey what might | 
have been more effectively said in a few, with | 
this further advantage, that, seen thus nakedly, | 
many of the ideas would have been found to be | 
scarcely worthy of expression, and therefore 
would have been rejected by the good taste of 
the authoress. The story of Confidence is in- | 
teresting; and, with practice, severe revision of 
every page, and a pitiless resort to the art of 
blotting, so beneficial to authors, and in this case 
so peculiarly required, we have no doubt that 
Miss Gee may attain to a very respectable place 
in the ranks of contemporary literature. But 
she has much to learn and to unlearn. 


Wilfred de Lisle; a Tale. By C. W.H. (Hope & Co.) 
is the production of an unpractised pen, but of one | 
not wanting in ability. It is a novel in one volume, 
but being closely printed, it contains nearly as much 
as two of the usual circulating library tomes. The 
story is well constructed, sustained with much spirit, 
and has some scenes of more than common pathos. 
Upon the whole, it is a promising first appearance. 
——Mrs. Jounsrone’s Clan Albyn, a tale of Scottish 
life, has been addedto the Railway Library. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Blanche de Bourbon. By Witu1am Jones. Lon- 
don: Sanders and Otley. 
The Monks of Kilerea. 

M‘Glashan. 

Mona’s Isle, and other Poems. By T. J. Ousexey. | 
SHELLEY observes, in his Defence of Poetry, that | 
“the parts of a composition may be poetical, 

without the composition as a whole being a | 
poem.” The first book of those above named 

more particularly justifies the correctness and 

force of Shelley’s expression. It cannot be said to | 
contain a poem, but it has certain portions of 
beauty, which awaken occasional but not enduring 
pleasu:e. These portions we may liken to the 
voloured glass in the kaleidoscope; but they are 
totally unlike in this, that they do not constitute | 
concrete particles, so as to produce a consummate | 
form, and a perfect whole. A great poem differs | 
from poetic fragments, inasmuch as it has a | 
delight continuous and sustained. We cannot, | 
therefore, say that Blanche de Bourbon comes up | 
to, or even approaches this high standard. 
Blanche de Bourbon, and The Monks of Kilerea, 
have a point of likeness, both being constructed on 
the romantic, impetuous, and exceedingly effective 
model of Sir Walter Scott. They have another 
similitude, not quite so unexceptionable, which 
is the attenuated or protracted nature of their 
themes. Now it should be distinctly understood, 
and the understanding would prevent vast | 
trouble and much regret, that a long poem | 
is not necessarily a strong one. The author of | 
Blanche de Bourbon admits his “ want of power,” | 
and yet his modicum of strength is made smaller | 
by the vast field of its operation, by the amplifi- | 
vation of his words. He has, in tact, endeavoured | 
to cultivate an acre of land, so as to raise blossoms | 
and fruits with a handful of soil. The author | 
is sufficiently honest to admit, what a reviewer | 
would have easily detected, that there is in his | 
book no originality of matter or manner. In the | 
absence of this originality we are often treated to | 
an amplification very damaging to the fame of | 
the author. The thread of the story did not | 
absolutely demand certain flippant and =4 


Dublin: James | 


| 


stantial lines on the savage grandeur which marks 
the bull-fights of Spain or Rome, and which 
recall so vividly and with such magnificent con- 
trast the death of the Matadore in Childe Harold. 
Fine thoughts or expansive wisdom Blanche ck 
Bourbon does not contain; the narrative is not | 
told with intense feeling, nor with natural elo- 
quence; but it may be said with truth that it is | 
apt and artistic. What portions of poctry it | 
contains is rather in expression than idea. 

The author is not an offender against the har- 
monies of verse, and in this sense his poem 
may find readers, and, doubtless, some admirers. 
Many of our objections to Blanche de Bourbon 
will apply to The Monks of Kilerea ; but the lat- 
ter is certainly more energetic and more drama- 
tic, so far as a ballad will admit of dramatic in- 
tensity. The ballads here introduced represent, 
we cannot say the lives, but episodes in the lives, 
of three individuals who have sought the hospi- 
tality of the monks of Kilcrea. The author has 
invested his inventions with much real interest. 
So far then he may be said to have been success- 
ful, for the most extreme invention must have its 
basis on truth, else it reaches not general sympa- 


| structor of a consummate poem. 


thies. Looking at the author in a minor sense, 
he has undoubtedly been well educated in the 
poet’s calling—in the tricks of his contrivance. 

So many poets have paid their tribute to the 
Isle of Mona—called by vulgar prose writers the 
Isle of Man—so many, struck with its lovely 
scenery, have poured their rapture forth in song, 
that it may be questioned whether the daughters 
of Jupiter and Mnemosyne do not actually reside 
in the favoured island. 

Let poets innumerable sing of this land encom- 
passed by the surging main, and they “ cannot 
stale its infinite variety,” even when they are 
least able to describe its beauties. Mr. Ouseley 
is a very poetic Moses—not the modern outfitter, 
but the ancient lawgiver—the “ meekest of men,” 
since he declares that he shall have gained his 
object if he can add any interest to the scenes he 
portrays. We have no hesitation in saying that 
he has accomplished this and more, that his de- 


scription of the island is vivid and distinct. If 


we test Mona’s Isle by the severe condition laid 
down in the commencement of this article, it is 
not a poem, critically speaking. 
poetic sketches—many of them fine, full, and 


graphic, but having not always their intervals 


charged with that sustained delight which trans- 
mits itself to the reader, and which is the living 


| soul of a true poem. 


In considering Mona’s Isle, the longest work 
and claiming precedence, we behold Mr. Ouseley 
as a vigorous yet graceful poet, not as the con- 
In what are 
understood as miscellaneous poems we are the 
better able to see the author’s concentrated power. 
In watching the developement of poetry, we have 
been often struck with the fact that many short 
fugitive pieces possess the choicest eloquence, 
and the most perfect form. Longfellow in 
America, Charles Mackay, Charles Swain, Eliza 
Cook, and others in England, have shown this 
unmistakeably. At the same time that magazine 
articles, many of them elaborate but necessarily 
brief, are educating the people in the absence of 
bulky books, so poems, few of words but large in 
meaning, are speaking most directly and most 
surely to the common heart. Mr. Ouseley’s short 
poems—some of them lyrical and appealing to 
our merry moods, others diving deeper into our 


| domestic affection—are healthy, and full of gene- 


rous sentiment. Mr. Ouseley is not a stranger to 
the public—his poetry has made its way in the 
world; for hehas variety and resources but rarely 
possessed. We present afew short poems, which 
will at once show the reflectiveness and the poetic 


| fuency of the author. 


WHAT THOUGH AGE O’ERTAKE THEE. 
What though age o’ertake thee, 
Beauty leave thy brow ; 
Could I e’er forsake thee, 
Love thee less than now ? 
Once the flower is planted, 
Though its leaves decays 
Yet the root, enchanted, 
Clings unto the clay. 





What though age o’ertake thee, 
Though thy hair grow white ; 
Weary years, love, shake thee, 
And thine eyes lose light? 
Still thy heart remaineth, 
ra ul in its truth; 
Still thy voice retuineth 


Sounds of early youth. 





What though age o'ertake thee 
Summer days will fly; 

Yet the Sun shall wake thee, 
From the Winter’s sky ; 

As the Sun then shineth, 
On the leatiess tree, 

So my spirit twineth, 
Ever, love, round thee. 


What though age o’ertake thee 
Beauty leave thy brow ; 
Could I eer forsake thee, 
Love thee Jess than now ? 
Once the flower is planted, 
Though its leaves decay, 
Yet the root, enchanted, 
Clings unto the clay. 


GOOD THOUGHTS. 
Good thoughts are flow'rs of earth that bloom in Heaven ; 
The winged Messengers—from Man to God; 
The bread of Life without the mortal leaven, 
rhe fragrant path that Angel feet have trod: 
Blest Spirits, ever watching from above, 
Who tend the Mind with spotless wings outspread ; 
Guarding from Evil—with undying love ; 
Inspiring Faith—when earthly Hope has ficd; 
The loving tears of Angels,—o’er the dying shed. 


ADAM AND THE FLOWER. 
When Adam named the beauteous flowers, 
One tiny gem escaped his view ; 
The meekest in all Eden's bowers, 
Its simple robe of turquois hue :— 
This little Flower, with modest shame, 
Said “Lord, I grieve,—sad is my lot, 
I only,—am without a name.” 
He, smiling, said—** Furget me Not.’ 
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| the very elements of the science. 
| sketch of the general properties of matter; he then 
| describes the nonmetallic substances, and then the 


| fix dyes; 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Principles of Comn 
} ° ’ 


pl ed in a Course of Lectures delivered by Sir 
GEORGE STEPHEN, Barrister-at-Law. London 
Crockford. 


Ir there is one subject of which the public is more 
ignorant than another, it is of the principles of com- 
merce. Even those who practise them every day of 
their lives do so mechanically, according to a formula 
taught in their apprenticeship, and could not give a 
reason for any process, nor have they the slightest 
conception of any single step beyond the mill-horse 
circle in which themselves revolve. Yet is it a subject 
of vital importance to all engaged in commerce, in 
any capacity, and whether as merchants, traders, or 
manufacturers. It is a theme full of interest for 
every member of a busy community like ours. 

Why, then, is it not better understood? The reason 
we believe to be that, hitherto, there have been no 
instructors. We do not know a single book which 
even professes to treat the subject in a popular man- 
ner, so as to teach to all who want to make acquaint- 
ance with them, what are the principles of commerce, 
and of the law by which it is governed. It ought to 
be made as much a branch of education as any of 
the less useful sciences and arts; yet it is utterly 
neglected in schools. Every clerk in a counting- 
house, every apprentice at the counter, ought to be 
familiar with it; yet is it entirely unknown to both. 
The professional man requires continual reference to 
it in reading and in society; but it is a mystery to 
him. All these have had no instructor, and literature 
has not supplied one. 

Sir George Stephen, whose name everybody knows, 
whose clever and original works most persons have 
read, has now supplied this singular hiatus in our 
literature. In a volume of extraordinary simplicity 
and clearness, and yet as eloquent in its simplicity as 
if it had aimed at eloquence in form, he has described 
just so much of the elements of commerce and of com- 
mercial law as not merely every person connected 
with commerce, but every educated man, whatever 
his pursuit, must desire to know and ought to be ac- 
quainted with. In his Introductory Lecture he takes 
a general view of his subject, and then he proceeds to 
treat succe ssively of Brokers, Bills of Exchange, Dis- 
count, Accommodation Bills, Shipping, Demurrage, 
Insurances, Customs, Clearance, the Law of Sales, 
Exchanges, the Banking System, Book-keeping, Part- 
nerships, Markets and Prices, Arbitration, Bankruptcy 
and Credit. All these topics he has treated so simply 
that a child could understand them. Indeed, we 
would lave these lectures made an educational book ; 
we would desire them to be read in every school, as well 
as in every counting-house, shop, and office in the 
land. There is no person who will not protit by their 
perusal; there are many to whom they will convey 
snowledge which will be of substantial value to them 
in the business of life, both in teaching them what to 
do and what to avoid in the conduct of their affairs. 














| 4 Manual of the Art of Dyeing. By James Narier 


F.C.S. Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 
‘Ir there be any trade,” says Mr. Napier in his pre- 
face, “ which more than another requires the know- 
ledge of first pring ipl s, it is that of dyeing, it being 
essentially progressive.” It is with the conviction of 
the importance of that knowledge to all who practise 
the art, that he has published this volume, which is, 
in fact, a system of chemistry applied to dyeing. For 
this purpose he begins with the very beginning, 
wisely assuming that his readers require to be taught 
He opens with a 


mnctallic substances, used in dyeing; then he gives a 
full account of the mordants, or substances used to 
then he turns to the various vegetable 
- and lastly he reviews the animal matters em- 
ployed. A glossary of terms and a copious index 
complete the work, which for fulness of information 
it a rival on the important branch of art to 
[t is illustrated with woodcuts. 


dyes 


which it is devoted. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tur Book of the Are, parts I. to VIIL, by G. P. R. 
PULMAN, author of * Rustic Sketches,” &c. &c. (Lon- 
don: Longmans) is a provincial publication on a local 
topic. But the beautiful Axe is known, at least by 
name, to most of us islanders; and Mr. Pulman’s 
ambition has been to describe its topography, the his- 
tory of the towns and villages and antiquated seats 
which line its banks, to gather its traditions and its 
peculiarities, and to convey to others his own vivid 
impressions of its many beauties and attractions in 
equally vivid and imaginative language. Ile has 
fairly made out a case for the Axe; and the lovers of 
angling and of sweet scenery everywhere will thank 
him for having directed their attention to so beautiful a 
country. In the west Mr. Pulman ranks as a famous 
angler; and his love of piscatorial pursuits has led 
him and inspired him to the work before us, which is 
written with all the earnestness of a true follower of 
Isaak. Four more parts will complete the work. It 
contains several tolerably well-executed lithographic 


views. 





THE CRITIC, 








FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Deve lopme it of Revolutionary Ideas in 
Russia (“Du Developement des Idées Revolution- 
naires Russie”) is the title of an ingenious 
essay by ALEXANDER Herzen, a Russian exile, 


On the 


of which a first edition has been rapidly sold off 


where the police, moreover, have pro- 
hibited its further appearance. 
1834 by the Russian Government, under a suspi- 
cion of active St. Simonianism, to five years’ 
provincial exile as an employé in some remote 
chancellery, Herzen, we presume, at the close of 
the penal term, exchanged the soil of Russia for 
that of Western Europe, where he is already 
more or less known to the politico-literary world 
by a letter on Russian affairs, published 
burgh 1849, under the title Andern 
and by a more recent one addressed to Michelet, 
on Russia and Socialism. Under these cir- 
cumstances, of course, Herzen’s judgments and 
statements on the past, present, and future 
of his native empire, are to be received with 
considerable allowance for the disposition which 
his treatment by its authorities may well 
have given to regard it with a 
But we are bound to say that, everything being 
taken into consideration, Herzen writes not only 
instructively and thoughtfully, but with tolerable 
impartiality as well as undeniable patriotism. 
The title which he has given his work, however, 
scarcely describes with sufficient accuracy its 
contents, which comprise a lively view of the 
history of Russia from the earliest ages to the 
present day, and not its political history only, 
but that of its social organisation, ecclesiastical 
affairs, literature, and manners; nor at the pre- 
sent moment, when Russia is so prominently and 
universally an object of, for the 
rant curiosity and speculation, do we know any 
more appropriate literary appearance than this 
summary account of its past developments, and 
ingenious though vague sketch of its possible 
future. 

The early history of Russia presents no feature 
of interest save that of the part played by the 
Normans, who founded in Russia, as everywhere 
else, a powerful dynasty, and organised it in a 
quasi-feudal sense. Over the pages which 
Herzen devotes to this part of his subject we 
pass quickly, and come to the second great his- 
torical phenomenon in Russian history. There is, 
we think, some ingenuity in the concluding re- 
marks of the following passage. 

The first foreign element, after the 
ment, which we see introduced into the Russian 
Nationality, was the Byzantine element Whilst 
the successors of Swiatoslaw were dreaming of nothing 
less than the conquest of the Eastern Empire, the latter 
undertook and achieved their spiritual subjection. 
The conversion of Russia to the Greek faith is one of 
those grave events whos¢ 
which take centuries for their development, and 
which sometimes change the face of the world. 
There is no doubt but that, a half-century or century 
later, ¢ 2 
and made of it a second Croatia, or a second Bohemia. 
The acquisition of Russia was an immense victory 
for the empire expiring at Byzantium, and for the 
church humbled by her rival. The clergy of Con- 
stanti iople, with that astucity which characterises 
it, understood this very well. It 
Russian princes with monks, and named the chiefs of 
the clerical hierarchy. The heir, the defender, the 
avenger of all that the 
had to suffer, was found not in 
Antioch, but in a people which on one side 
the Black, and on the other the White, Sea. The 
Greek faith formed an moapenet bond between 
Russia and Cons stantinople. It strengthened the 
natural attraction of the Slavo Russi uns towards that 
city; and its religious conquest paved the way for 
the future conquest of the eas 4. rn moteupolia by 
the only powerful people which professes the Greek 
religion. The Church threw itself at the feet of the 
Russian princes when Mahomed II. entered Constan- 
tinople as a conqueror; and from that moment the 
clergy have never ceased to point out to the Russians 
the crescent on the church of Saint Sophia. In his 
Eastern Fragments, Fallermayer relates how the 
Greek clergy were 
boom of VPaskiewitch’s cannon at 
how the monks of Hagion-Heros and Athens 
looked out for their orthodox liberator. The Turkish 
sway will have been more favourable than adverse to 
the dénouement which we all foresee. 
Europe would not have left the Lower Empire alone 
during the last four centuries. 
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| Latins had reigned over the Eastern Empire. The 
|E mperors would probably have been relegated to some 
corner of Asia Minor, and Greece would have been 
Roman Catholicism. As Russia could 
not then have made any head against the encroach- 
ments of the Westerns, the Turks, in conquering it, 
have consequently preserved Constantinople from the 
Papal sway. The yoke of the Osmanlis was harsh, 
pitiless, sanguinary, at first; but when they had no 
longer anything to fear, they left the people they had 
conquered to enjoy in peace their own Te ligion and 
customs; and it is thus that the last four centuries 
have passed away. During this period, Russia has 
grown into manhood, Europe has grown old, and the 

Sublime Porte itself has been subje cted to the eman- 
cipation of the Morea and the sway of a reforming 


| Sultan. 
at Ham- } 


Ufer, | 


tries shows the gradual extinction of serfage and 
that of Russia, on the contrary, exhi- 
bits the originally free peasantry, through the 
efforts of successive Czars, becoming adscripti 
glebe—until our own day indeed, when Nicholas 
“invited” the landed proprietors to consider the 
feasibility of serf-emancipation. From the ear- 
liest ages, down to the present day, a commu- 


nistic system has prevailed among the Russian | 


peasantry, similar to that which flourished among 
the ancient Germans and Celts, and which still 
survives in Hindostan. A system of communes, 
self-governed, beyond the 
power of the landed proprietor to interfere with, 
under which every peasant has his bit of ground 


secured to him, is a ‘phe nomenon so singular, that | 
| we are surprised it has not excited more atten- | 
| tion in England. 
| derfully complicates the question of emancipation. | 
| If you enfranchise the serf, is he to be liable to 


But at the same time it won- 


the clearance system of the Irish landlords, or to 


do work for his lord. The serf protests against 
the former plan ; 
hence the difficulty of serf-emancipation ; 
zen’s laments over the gradual introduction of 
the serf-system, which was consummated by 
Peter the Great. Of the latter monarch, his 
reforms and innovations, 
the German element into Russian government, 


of the scandalous and transient reigns of his suc- | 


of Catherine the Great and her intro- 
duction of French ideas, Herzen gives a lively 
account. German officials and French id¢ 
these are two great features in Russian history 
yom Peter to Alexander. Here are two short 


—— 


The Russian Government has not, 
more devoted servants than the higher classes of 
Livonia, of Esthonia, and of Curland. ‘ We don’t 
said a notability of the Baltic to 
us one day at Riga, “but we are the most faithful 
subjects of the Imperial family that the whole empire 
Russian government is not ignorant 
of this devotion, and crowds with Germans the minis- 
terial and administrative departments. This is an 
act neither of favour nor of injustice. The Russian 
Government finds in German officers and functionaries 
exactly what it wants,—the regularity and impassi- 
bility of a machine, the discretion of deaf mutes, a 
assi- 
Add to 
that a certain probity (ri arely possessed by the Rus- 
sians), just as much knowle dge as the nature « if their 
but never enough to understand 
that there is no merit in being the honest and incor- 
ruptible instruments of despotism; add, further, a 
complete indifference to the lot of the governed, a 
most profound contempt for the people, a complete 
1ational character—and you will 
understand why the people detest the Germans, and 
why the government likes them so much. 


Now, as to the Semiramis of the North and 


| her French ideas :— 

Civilisation spread with great celerity in the upper 
| learning. 
| to pillage or to massacre. 
| less the true chief of the Southern Association ; and 
| it is more than probable that, in the event of success, 


it was altogether exotic, 
save a certain rudeness, 


strata of the aristosracy ; 
and had nothing national 


| which blended strangely with the forms of French 


politeness. At court nothing but French was spoken; 
Versailles was taken as a model. The Empress gave 
the tone; she corresp mded with Voltaire, passed even- 
ings with Diderot, and wrote commentaries on Mon- 
tesquieu. The ideas of the Encyclopedists were 
filtered into the society of St. Petersburgh. Almost 


all the elderly men of that era whom we have known | 


were Voltaireans or materialists, if they were not free 
masons. The Russians were the more easily smitten 
with this philosophy, that their intellect is at once 


| rapidly diffused. 
=P : . | the Emperor 
While the history of the other European coun- 


| tionary poetry was on every table, 
the landlord against the latter ; | 
and we | 
are not sure if we at all sympathise with Her- | 


of his introduction of | 


, became more 


all along, had | 


| be strong enough to annihilate it. The 


| forgotten; St. 


realistic and ironical. The ground which civilisation 
gained in Russia was lost by the Church. The Greek 
faith has no force over the Slavonian mind, but as it 
finds ignorance residing there. Its belief pales as 
light finds an entrance, and an outward fetichism 
gives place to the most complete indifference. The 
good sense, the practical intellect of the Russian, 
rejects the co-existence of mysticism and lucid thought. 
He can long remain pious even to bigotry, without 
ever thinking of religion, but only on the condition 
mentioned; it is for him impossible to become a 
rationalist ; with him an emancipation from ignorance 
coincides with an emancipation from religion. The 
mystical tendencies which we meet with in the Free- 
masons were in reality but a means to neutralise the 
progress of a brutal Epicureanism, which was being 
As to the mysticism of the time of 
Alexander, it was a product of free- 
masonry and of the German influence, without a basis 
in reality—an affair of fashion with some, of foolish 
enthusiasm with others. It disappeared with 1825. 
The religious discipline kept up by the police of the 
Emperor Nicholas does not speak in favour of the 
piety of the civilised classes. The influence of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century had a partly 
pernicious effect at St. Petersburgh. In France, the 
Encyclopedists, in emancipating man from old preju- 
dices, inspired him with moral instincts more elevated ; 
they made him revolutionary. With us Russians, in 
removing the last checks upon a half-savage nature, 


| the Voltairean philosophy put nothing in the place of 


the old beliefs of the traditionary duties. The neo- 
phytes of civilisation threw themselves with avidity 
into the pleasures of sensuality. They understood 
very well the appeal to Epicureanism; but the tone of 
the solemn tocsin which called men to a great insur- 
rection did not go to their hearts. 

With the close of the last great war, however, 
a marked change began to be observed in some 
sections at least of the higher Russian society. 
Literature, the tribune of a people without liberty, 
had begun to develop itself. Pushkin’s revolu- 
and while the 
Czar Alexander was forming the Holy Alliance, 
there grew up the conspiracy for freedom of 
which the unfortunate Pestal was the head, 
whose name, in connection with the well-known 
song, is known in every English drawing-room. 
Of this Pestal, the “Socialist before Socialism,” 
Herzen gives an interesting account. 


At its commencement, the conspiracy had a consti- 
tutional, a liberal tendency, in the English sense of 
the words. But scarcely had this opinion been ac- 
cepted when the association transformed itself; it 
radical, on which many of its members 


abandoned it. The nucleus of the conspirators be- 


| came republican, and no longer contented themselves 


with the prospect of a representative monarchy. They 
thought, with reason, that if they should be strong 
enough to place a limit on absolutism, they would 
chiefs of the 
Southern Union hadin viewa republican federation of 
the Slavic race ; they worked at a revolutionary dicta- 
torship, which was toorganise the forms of a republic. 
But more. When Colonel Pestal came to visit the 


| northern society, he placed the question upon another 


basis. He thought that the proclamation of a re- 
public would advance th unless the institution 
of property were to be included in the general revo- 
lution. Let us not forget that these are events which 
occurred between 1817 and 1825. No one in Europe 
then troub le d himself about social questions. Graechus 
Babeeuf, “the madman, the savage,” was already 
Simon was writing his treatises, but 
nobody read them; Fourier was in the same predica- 
ment; the experiments of Owen had lost their in- 
terest. The greatest liberals of these times, men lik¢ 
Benjamin Constant and Paul Louis Courier, would 
haye shrieked with indignation at hearing the pro- 
posals“of Pestal—proposals which were broached not 
in a club composed of proletarians, but in the presence 
of a great association, exclusively composed of the 
richest nobility. Pestal proposed to them, at 


| the price of their lives, to arrive at the abandonment 


of their property. They did not agree with him; 

his opinions ran too counter to the principles of poli- 
tical economy, which they had scarcely finished 
But they did not accuse him of wishing 
Pestal remained neverthe- 


he would have become a dictator, he who was a 


socialist before socialism ! 

This conspiracy was put down, and its chiefs 
either executed or exiled; and thenceforth Rus- 
sian revolutionism became a theory merely, to be 
covertly discussed and expressed in literary 
organs—ceasing to be a practical force of any 
immediate significance. We wish we could quote 
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length Herzen’s spirited criticisms on 
Lermontoff, and the other modern 


at any 
Pushkin, 


notabilities of Russian literature, with some of 


whom we have ourselves made our readers to be 
not altogether unacquainted. But space forbids 
us to do more than translate the passage on 
Pushkin’s chief poem, “ Oneguine,” a passage 
which, brief as it is, throws considerable light on 
the thoughts and feelings of young Russia. 


Oneguine is neither Hamlet nor Faust, nor 
Manfred, nor Trenmor, nor Charles Moor; Oneguine 
is a Russian; he is possible only in Russia; there he 
is necessary, and to be met with at every step. 
Oneguine is an idler, because he has never had any 
occupation; a man superfluous in the sphere where 
he is placed, and without force sufficient of character 
to break out of it. He is a man who tries life to the 
verge of death, and who would wish to try death, that 
he may see if it is not better thanlife. He has begun 
everything, without prosecuting anything; he has 
thought much, as he has done little; he is old at 
twenty, and grows young, by the power of love, when 
he is on the verge of old age. Like all of us, he has 
always been expecting something, because the man is 
not mad enough to believe in the duration of the 
actual condition of things in Russia. . . . People 
give us a wide education; they inoculate us with the 
desires, tendencies, sufferings of the contemporary 
world, and they cry to us: “ Remain slaves, dumb, 
passive, or you are lost.” As a recompense they 
leave us the right of flaying 
throwing away at the gambling-table, or at the 
tavern, the revenue which we levy on his blood and 
his tears. The young man meets with no living 
interest in this world of servility and of low ambi- 
tion; and nevertheless, it is in this society that he is 
condemned to live; for the people is still further off 
him. This world is at least composed of fallen beings 
of the same race as himself; whilst there is nothing 
in common between him and the people. The tradi 
tions of a different state of things have been so 
thoroughly destroyed by Peter the First, that there is 
no human force capable of reuniting them, at least 
for the present. There remains isolation or combat— 
and we have moral force for neither. It is thus that 
one becomes an Oneguine, unless we die in the haunts 
of sensuality or in the dungeon. We have stolen 
civilisation ; and Jupiter wishes to punish with the 
same ire that he expended in tormenting Prome- 
theus. By the side of Oneguine, Pushkin has 
placed Wladimir Lenski, another victim of Russian 
life, the vice versdé of Oneguine. His is acute suffer- 
ing, by the side of suffering of a chronic kind. His 
is one of those pure and virgin ry natures which cannot 
domesticate themselves in a mad and corrupt element, 
which have accepted life, but can accept nothing 
more from the impure arena—unless it be death. 
Expiatory victims, these youths pass away young, 
pale, with the mark of fatality on their brows, and 
leave still blacker than it was the sad night in which 
we move and have our being. Pushkin has drawn the 
character of Lenski with the tenderness which one 
has for the dreams of one’s youth, for the reminis- 
cences of the time when we were so full of hope, of 
purity, of ignorance. Lenski is the last cry of 
Oneguine’s conscience; for he 7s Oneguine—he is his 
youthful ideal. The poet has seen that such a man 
was out of place in Russia; he kills him by the hand 
of Oneguine, who loved him, and who, while aiming 
at him, did not wish to wound him. Pushkin himself 
was terrified at this tragic end; he hastens to console 
the reader by drawing the pleasant life which was 
waiting for the young poet. 











Such is the poetic world of young Russia:— 
La, sotto giorni brevi e nebulosi, 
Nasce una gente a cui il morir non duole ! 

Among the thinkers and practical enthusiasts, 
the two most powerful classes, according to 
Herzen, are the Slavophilists and the Socialists 
—the worshippers of the past and the worshippers 
of the future. The Slavophilists spurn the civi- 
lisation of Western Europe, the innovations and 
reforms of Peter the Great,—looking back regret- 
fully to the old Muscovite times, when German 
influence and French ideas were unknown. The 
Socialists are numerous and ardent — Moscow 
being chiefly Saint Simonian, while St. Peters- 
burgh is Fourierist. Meanwhile the Russians 
are on their way to Constantinople—the begin- 
ning of the end is at hand. Here is Herzen’s 
prognosis :— 

The dead-lock at which the states of Europe have 
arrived is manifest. They must necessarily rush 
vigorously forward, or recoil further backwards than 
they are doing. The antitheses of affairs are too in- 
exorable, the questions of the era too well defined 
and ripened by sufferings and hatreds, to stop at 
half-solutions, at peaceful ——— between 
send and liberty. But, if there be no safety for 

European states in their present form, they may die 
by very different kinds of death. De ath may come 
by new-birth or by putrefaction, by revolution or by 
reaction. The conservatism, which has no other aim 
than the conservation of a used-up status quo, is as 
destructive as revolution. It annihilates the old 











the peasant, and of 


| fallen upon novels is wonderful. 


| dregs and decrepitude, 





order of things, not by the ardent fire of incendiarism 
but by the slow fire of mara If conservatism 
gains the uppet i { 














in Russia will not only crush ation, but it will 
annihilate the whole class ilised men, and 
then—And then we are in the p of quite a nev 
question, in the face of a mysterious future. Th 
autocracy, after having triumphed r civilisation 

will find itself face to face with ge of tl 

peasantry, — with a colossal r tha f 
Pougatscheff. Half of sti Govern 
ment of St. Petersburg bas vilisation 
and upon the profound division whicl as fomented 
between the civilised classes and the peasantry 
The Government leans constantly upon the first—it 


is from the aristocrac: takes its means, 
its men, its counsel. 

strument so essential, tl 
atzar; but it will not for that purpose 
to allow the beard to grow again, and to don one 
more the old Muscovite garb. Th > hous » of Holstein- 
Gottorp is too German, too pedanti 0 highly cul 
tivated, to throw itself frankly i arms of a half. 
savage nationality, to put itself at the head of a 
popular movement which at first would only wish to 
settle accounts with the aristocracy, to expand the 
principle of the rural commune to all kinds of pro- 


to pieces an in- 




















perty, to the towns, to the whole t We hav 
seen a monarchy surrounded by republican institu 
tions; but our imagination refuses to cor 

Emperor of Russia surrounded by con i 
tutions. sefore this distant future be re a 1any 
things will be accomplished, and the influenc« of . n- 
perial Russia will not be less fatal for reactionary 
Europe than the influence of the latter will be so for 


Russia. It is she, it is this soldates jue Russia, which 
is determined to end, with her bayonets, the questions 
which agitate the world. vi 
bellows like the sea at the gates of the 


idy i » bre 








world, always r in, alwavs 

with the lust of invasion if she had not! 

at home—as if remorse and vertigo trot tl 
minds of her sove “ The reaction alone can 


open those gates. It is > hous ses of Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern that will s sli it the fraternal aid of th 
Russian army, and will guide it to the heart of 
Europe. It is then that the gr arty of order will 





see what a strong govern 1s, at 
for auth eity. We advise th l 
many to st dy now the fate of the ol 
Georgia, to whom the vy have given at h 


a little » money, the title of Highness, 
have a royal crown upon their « 
volutionary Europe cannot be conqu 
Russia. It will save Russia from a frightful crisis, 
and w - save itself from _ sia. Th 

any JV ers between Lus ad Pol: 








FRANCE. 


A BATCH OF FRE NCH NOVELS. 
De d Veuf He ures a Minui f. Par Li ON GOZLAN. 
La Comtesse de Mauléon. Par Louis Reypacp. 
Rénée. Far la Comtesse Dasn. 
Marguerite ; ou, Deux Amour 

DE GIRARDIN. 

We have gone through a tolerably extensive course 
of recent French novels, and, if fatigue be any 
test of hard work, we might face Rhadamanthus 
on the strength of it. nee the death of Balzac, 
the “ story-teller of Paris,” nobody has arisen to 
stand in his stead, a “a the dullness that has 
It is quite truc 
that Balzac’s novels were (with a few charming 
exceptions) as immoral as Satan himself could 
desire—breathing forth an atm raphe re of luxurious 
and sensual indulgence, like the faint and heavy 
perfume of Indian toys; but, nevertheless, they 
contained subtle delineations of human nature; 
revelations of the erown and bred of 
highly artificial society; phases of character 
elaborately worked out, and with such skilful and 
careful shadowing, that, in spite of the extrava- 
gant, revolting, and very often inchoate mass of 
incidents, the characters live and move amongst 
them with a consistence which leaves on the mind 
an impression of reality. His wonderful skill in 
the keeping and management of all the details 
and accessories, aids to produce this result. Since 
his death, human nature seems to have taken 
flight from French novels altogether. All that 
remains is a certain dramatic ostentation of 
attitude and costume—extravagance of incident 
platitudes, spoken in short broken sentences, to 
give them the air of being epigrams or aphorisms, 
and which are about as suggestive of liveliness as 


Par Mme. EMILE 


secrets 


| the smile of a ballet-girl is of innocent vivacity. 


French novels are now not even piquant ;—they 


have, it is true, a certain bald immorality which | 


seems innate and unconscious; but it speaks of 
rather than a full spring— 

breaking 
produce is 


human passion chafing and 
The effect they 


tide of 
against its bounds. 





like viewing the 


Imperial power 





blackened relies of a dischargé 
-works—or the decorations the day after 
a féte, seen by daylight, anc enched with rain. 
De Neuf Heures & Minuit is, as th 
attempt at 
gathered round th 
i] 





e preface tells 
telling stories, such 

hearth after 
sten to. It is 


us, an as those 
which a circle 
the labour of the day love to 
vartly a collection of stories which have ap- 
before, and partly of new ones; they are 
all narrated with a certain grace and quiet 
fluency, which is without attractive. 
Frenchmen have always the gift of elocution, and 
they can give even commonplaces with the air 
of a bon mot; a very little wit goes further in 
French than in any other language. 

The first story tells us how an old commandant, 
after living in the great world, and being the 
fashion, making love and breaking hearts, and en- 
joying the reputation of a charming Don Giovanni, 
retires into the country, and marries hiscook! This 
seems a favourite subject, for another of the tales 
turns on the incident of an old roué marrying his 
washerwoman. The process by which each of 
the eld rly her 

t 





ear 


1 
I 
I 


doubt 





‘s is cajoled into the irretrievable 
-p, is detailed with a good deal of humour; the 
vorkmanship being far better than the material. 
We e prefer, howe ver, to give a sample of English 
habits and manners in the nineteenth century. 
Mrs. Phillips, the wife of Lord Phillips (who 
has been transported for cheating on the Stock 
Exchange), lives in a dull but well-to-do retire- 
ment —a house in Euston-square — “ which 
showed in all its details the opulent ease and 
superiority to all pe cuniary matters which cha- 
racterises the female bourgeoisie of all Europe.” 
Mrs. I *hillips has been married by a ruined 
peer for the sake of her fortune, which, however, 
must have possessed the virtues of the widow’s 
cruise of oil, since we are told, after her hus- 
band’s transportation, that there remained at her 
own disposal “three farms in Westmoreland ; 
grazing lands in Lincolnshire ; a mine in Corn- 
wall; and dairies in Middlesex.” Lord Phillips 
did not fuil to write from the depths of his trans- 
ion | g-letters, couched in menacing 
rms, to his ell-endowed wif who was 2 
paragon of y ot and led the dullest of possible 
lives, with her child Lucy—Miss Sarah, an 
icient maiden of forty-five, and unimpeachable 
ugliness—Rog, an ugly dog, with a bright collar 
round his neck, informing the world that he be- 
longed to the “good little Countess Lucy.” The 
house was paradise “of silver and fine linen,” 
Angora cats,” and “pictures from Scripture 
subjects, in which all the personages wore full 
bottomed wigs and large buckles in their shoes.” 
The domestics were of an exquisite politeness,” 
and “the beds were made every morning by nine 
o'clock.’ However, in spite of all these things, 
one fine day all the doors and windows were 
found wide open at midday—“ a thing without 
precedent in this habitation of order and regu- 
larity.’ Mrs. Phillips and Miss Sarah both 
enter in distraction ; the little Countess Lucy is 
can imagine whither-- 





y 














lost— gone— no one 

‘Have you searched everywhere? Don’t try to 
frighten me, Sarah.” 

“IT have looked everywhere, madam—under your 
bed—amongst the curtains, in all the closets, and be- 
hind every door—even in the large chest—in the 
carden, in the « ourt-yard. She is nowhere!” 

‘ You will insist on it that she must be lost,” said 
the mother, i - atiently. ‘You have not been up 
into the attic—she will be ther 





Sarah went and called from th window—" She is 
not here—not on the leads! 
‘Come down; you don’t know how to look for 


her 
At the sound of this dialogue between Sarah and 
her mistress, all the windows in the neighbourhood 
were thrown open, and the whole street was astir. 
‘What is the matter, Sarah? As the house on fire ? 
‘Is our dear Lucy with yous 
‘No. Have you lost her ? 
‘Two hours a ag : 
: ered dre adft Li 
next do 


will inquire of Jeuny at the 


not seen her; but she inquired 
lived opposite. Anne inquired of 
Margaret, the washerwoman ; she went to the 
seamstress. Still the same fatal “ No,” which 
fell from story to story down upon the heart of 
the poor mother who stood at the door. Mrs. 
Phillips however, in spite of her distraction, gives 
utterance to a good half-page of the Handbook ot 
London, and shows her knowledge of statistics. 

‘ Lucy will have turned the corner of Euston-square ; 
she will then be in Seymour-street ; thence she will 
have gone to Drummond-crescent ; then to Clarendon- 

quare ; then there is Union-street, on the right of 


Charlton-street, and these two streets go—ah, Heaven! 


poe had 
Anne who 





THE CRITIC, | 





thousand houses 
Where is she 


I fooget; but this is London : forty 
eighteen hundred thousand souls. 
amongst these ? What road shall I take?” 

“Mrs. Phillips,” cried a voice from the 
story of the opposite house, “ go to the 
he will put his men on the traces of your child. 

Thanks, good man. I had not thought of that. 
I go this moment.” 

* But it will be labour and time lost,” said another. 
‘It will soon be dark, and the constable and his men 
are not cats; it is more likely she will be found 
asleep at the corner of some street on dunghill.” 

* Why constables ? replied the other : * rather goto 
the watchmen ; they carry staves aud lanterns.” 

‘ Thanks, good men ; then you counsel that ?” 
Mrs. Phillips. 

“ You may do better 


upper 


said 


than that,” replied another. 
‘The watchmen are ail very well, but they do not 
come on till eleven at night, and before that she may 
be drowned a dozen times in the Thames. You had 
better go to the of the Erening and 
insert an advertisen which will ten 
shillings.” 





Journal, 
cost you 


office 


1ent, 


Mrs. Phillips gives Sarah the key of her writing- 
desk, bidding her give a thousand pounds to any 
one who shall bring back the child, and 
they should ask for it. She then rushes into 
the New-road, then Tavistock-square, and Rus- 
sell-square, and finally into Oxford-street. We 
cannot stop to give the description of Oxford- 
street. Mrs. Phillips always goes on, always 
running, stopping occasionally to inquire for “a 


more if 


street-keeper, | 





may possess of the individuals composing the | 
coterie of which the novel treats. The disguise 
is transparent. Any one conversant with French 
society will easily recognise the Comtesse de 
Mauléon—the young hero, fresh from the distant 


| department—the singer Rosario—and every one 


| 


else who figures in the pages. ‘To those who 
are strangers to the secret of the enigma, this 
novel will be stupid @ farre dormir debout ; 
evidently intended to revenge some personal 
pique. 

Rénée is the story of one of Lonis XV.’s child- 
mistresses. 


fligacy, quite true, for anything we know to the 


| contrary—traditions of this kind being, unhappily, 


| very 


| dinners and suppers. 


| where the heroine is left sadly 


rife concerning this reign. The picture of 
seduced innocence is, however, quite lost amid 
the vivid descriptions of magnificent apartments, 


| and yet 


It is a story of bald and revolting pro- | 


luxurious furniture, superb dresses, and exquisite | 


There are a few pages of 


love and remorse; the whole ending in a CONVENT, 


| little window in the thick wall upon the scenes 


little girl with a pink hat, white dress, and green | 


apron.” At length, towards midnight, she finds 
herself near the ‘Thames, and hears the sound of 
a bell; then she s« 
a bell-man, who, “ dressed in an enormous three- 
cornered hat, a long coat, 
with a collar of red cloth, grey worsted stock- 
ings, thick shoes, and heavy buckles,” describes 
Miss Lucy, and offers ten guineas to whoever will 
bring her back. None of these effurts succeed. 


es a boy carrying a link before | 
| struggle 


buttoned to the chin, | : 
; Clever 


of her innocent childhood. 

Marguerite, ou Deux Amours is intended to il- 
lustrate a question in psychology, treated a la 
Francaise. Can a woman be devotedly in love with 
two men at one and the same time? Itisa 
thesis rather than a romance. With all its morbid 
unreality, there is some 


looking out of a | 


skilful and subtle deli- | 


neation of character, as developed by the exotic | 


and highly artificial mode of life w ith which the 
story deals. It is strange that, amidst all the 
great social questions now agitating society, the 
of interests that seem to concern the 


very continuance and existence of the world, a | 


woman like Madame de Girardin cannot 


| find anything better to do with her talents than 


Mrs. Phillips comes home, and lives much | 
longer than could have been expected from | 
the languishing condition in which she is de- 


scribed at the commencement, viz. with an organi- | 


sation like the life of those flowers which die at twi- 
light. 
However, she does die at last, bequeathing by 


her will the whol 
shall discover Lucy 
All the English 


of her fortune to whoever 
! We are told that, 
peerage followed Mrs. 
the grave. Zhe King sent his carriages. Wehind the 
great, behind the rich, behind the noble, behind the 
poor, who wept—there followed—a blind dog ! 
Sarah lives always in solitude, in the attic at 
the top of her mistress’s old house, visited from 
time to time by “ Rog,” who, for the rest, appears 
to have led a mysterious and highly questionable 
existence. Ten years afterwards an event ‘ 
turbs the eternal tr: anquility of one of the parks 
with which London is shaded.” It is an old dog, 


which, having attached itself to a beautiful young | 
. . | resort here. 


lady, attempts to draw her along by her dress 
in a different direction. Neither cries nor blows 
can divert him from her—she is terrified—but 
suddenly she sees the collar round his neck— 
and reads that his name is—Rog! It is Miss 
Lucy! She follows him. Rog leads her to 
Euston-square—barks and sc ratches at a certain 
door—which is opened by Sarah, who fancies she 
is the spirit of Mrs. Phillips come back to fetch 
her to Heaven—“so tall and beautiful had Lucy 
become.”(!) The only explanation given of what 
had become of her all this time is, that “ Lucy 
had been carried off by the agents of her father, 
and conducted to Sydney, in New Wales.” 

Rog had fulfilled the terms of the bequest; but 
could Rog inherit the fortune left by Mrs. 
Phillips to the individual who should bring back 
her daughter? <A day is fixed to bring this 
question before the judge; in England there is 
never any difficulty or delay in obtaining a judg- 
ment. Sarah puts on her best gown of Indian 
silk, her spectac and, taking her ebony 
walking-stick, leads forth Lucy, in all her English 
beauty, with Rog, quite blind, in a string. ‘They 
appeared before the judge. “The judge of 
Common’s-court smiled beneath his bushy wig, 
and, taking the will they presented to him, he 
declared ‘that Rog, not being a subject, could 
not benefit by the bequest; Miss Lucy Countess 
Phillips was her mother’s heir; but that she 
was bound to provide for the dog so long as he 
lived!’” 

What further befel them we are not told: 
story closes. 

La Comtesse di 


sles, 


the 


Mauléon is one of those scan- 


dalous revelations of private society, whic . owes 
reader 


its interest entirely to the knowledge the 


‘dis- | 


Phillips to } 


| ordinary de; 


to play a game at intellectual jack-straws, or to 


weave a tissue of sentiment “all too delicate for | 


use” out of the cobwebs which idleness and 
luxury have allowed to gather over the surface 


of the society she loves to describe. 
We might moralise at a great length, 
have no further time to spare. 


but we 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDEN 





‘T.) 
Genoa, August 15. 

Ir not of the most interesting, Genoa is one of 

the most gay and splendid of Italian cities ; 

ciety presents here an outward aspect indicating no 

gree of activity, prosperity, and intelli- 


one 





ferent atmosphere from that of Rome and N Seiiines and 
| if, while observing with pleasure the evidences of a 
more awakened and boldly progressive intelligence, 
certain sinister signs of the time are also forced on 
the attention, one must make allowance for the im- 
perfection inevitably attending those efforts, in periods 


| of transition, the object of which is to develope 


it is | 


nationalities or institutions to higher perfection. The 
Sardinian Government has conceded unlimited free 
dom to the press, by abolishing both the preventive 
and repressive censorship. Out of a novel privilege 
untried position abuses have sprung, often 
calling for some reprehension ; but to the evils of an 
unrestricted press the best corrective may be supplied, 
not by legal prosecution, but by the provision of 
purer aliment to counteract that offered from poison- 
ous sources—a vitiated literature may be most effec- 
tually stifled by the creation of an elevated and 
healthy one. 

A glance at the contents of a subscription library 
or book-stall in the streets of this city might sur- 
prise the stranger just arrived from any more southern 
region of Italy. I can hardly express the strange 
sense of novelty with which a traveller, under such 
circumstances, finds the Italian language made a 
vehicle for strictures on the established religion, exist- 
ing governments openly attacked, or their personnel 
scurrilously ridiculed by journalism within the 
domain over which their authority extends. In per- 
mitting the spirit of irreverence towards sacred things 
to parade itself, the Cabinet and Chambers of Turin 
certainly render no service to public morality, or to 
the interests of the throne. One may not object to 
the free circulation of any version of the Se riptures in 
the vulgar tongue (as that of Diodati, which is con- 
spicuously exhibited for sale here, whilst that of 
Martini, sanctioned by Rome, is rarely seen); but 
can any good result from such a publication as the 
Critique on the Gospels, by Bianchi Giovini (a dis- 
ciple of Strauss and Tom Paine, formerly the editor 
of an offensive paper, in which capacity he was pro- 
secuted and sentenced to temporary exile), which is 
also permitted to be sold here ? As to political pamph- 
lets, strictures on the court of Rome, attacks on th« 
diplomacy and government of Austria, narratives of 
the late Italian revolutions and campaigns (some 
anonymous, others displaying obscure, and a few really 
distinguished names on their title-pages), which are 
to be gathered in abundance from the stalls and 
shelves of every book-vendor in Genoa, their titles 
alone would fill many columns. In great proportion 


| they are, as might be expected, trashy, and stuffed 


| been brought to bear 


and s0- | 


with extravagant tirades ; but it is interesting to find 
with what yet unexhausted activity the press has 
upon recent events in this 
country, creating a veritable literature of revolution 
(and that, it must be remembered, not merely anarchic 
or destructive, but, on one side, rational and morally 


| justified—the struggle of nationality against foreign 


|} gence. One continued stream, on the pursuit either | 
of business or gaiety, enlivens these stately streets | 
from morn to night; and the happy privilege is to be 


obse rved, fi 
public 


for the credit of municipal regulations and 
charities, of the total absence of 


mendicity | 


among this population—neither squalid poverty or | 


revolting disease ever offending the sight; scarcely an 
ill-dressed person appearing in any place of general 
The gardens of the 
favourite promenade—and other places of fashionable 
frequentation, present in the evening a scene whose 


** Acquasola ”"—the | 


brilliancy would be unworthy of no European metro- | 


polis, 
characteristic of external refinement, 


as to the claims of the beau monde ;—and in the | 
; 
a Genoese mul- | 


titude surpasses every other I have had opportunity to | 


| the Piedmontese constitution, 


observe ; partly owing to the peculiarly graceful cos- 
tume alinost universal among females here, and | 
which gives to every woman the air of a lady—a | 
long muslin veil, sometimes black, but most com- | 
| monly white as driven snow, half enveloping the 
person, which is the only head-dress worn abroad by | 


| those of the humbler at all periods of the day. 


| peers, 





those of the higher classes in the morning, and by 
In 
the splendour of its palaces, and the immense number 
of those aristocratic residences, of massive architec- 
ture, with vast portals perpetually thrown open, 
stately flights of steps, vaulted vestibules illuminated 
at night, and graceful colonnades, this city has also a 
proud claim to superiority among her Italian com- 
and the title “‘ Genova le superba” may still be 
allowed as justly appropriated to her. The magnificent 
beauty of her position on the waters, shut in and com- 


| tellectual activity of this kingdom. 


essed within comparatively narrow limits, from east | 
I Me 


to west, by precipitous and rocky mountains, crowned 
with castles and fortifications, sweeping round a cir- 
cuit of immense extent, can be compared to nothing 
in Italy save the Bay of Naples, without which rival 
in charms the gulf and city of Genoa would certainly 
be unapproached. 

The results to intellectual and moral life of a poli- 
tical system so essentially different from those of 
other Italian states as the one in force since the adop- 
tion of the Charter by Charles Albert, must naturally 
be studied with interest. The Sardinian Government 
has assuredly opened for itself a great career, and 
may be expected to produce influences mighty in 


their action over the future destinies of this oft-con- 


vulsed and now suffering peninsula. 
Here one feels, morally speaking 


| 


oppression). One publication—that of all the docu- 
ments referring to these late Italian vicissitudes, in a 
small series of unbound volumes—has a substantial 
value; and, at all events, this accumulation of testi- 
mony, from every point of view, to cotemporary 
movements, will present to future historians inesti- 
mable advantages for arriving at their just apprehen- 
sion, and elaborating the impartial narration of them. 

Genoa, which has given birth to Mazzini and 
Garibaldi (revolutionary leaders, whose portraits are 
exhibited in the streets, whose names are given to 
cafés and omnibuses here), has also afforded refuge to 
far more worthy and intellectually elevated characters 
among those compromised in the events of 48. Count 
Mamiani has here become president of the Academy 
of Italic Philosophy, founded under the protection of 
whose session for the 
present year has just closed, preparatory to the vaca- 
tions of the university. In the last reunion this 
illustrious writer brought to a close an essay on the 
Theory of Progress, which he had been reading at 
different sittings from the same tribune with great 
applause, the composition being generally considered 
worthy the high name its author enjoys in the modern 
philosophic literature of his country. The illustration 
of social science has been proposed by this Academy 
as its principal object, whilst, ever since its formation, 
political discussions, aud all polemics likely to irritate 
passion or lead to the introduction of personalities, 
have been systematically avoided. 

In productiveness the Genoese press is left far be- 
hind by that of Turin, which mainly absorbs the in- 
The city I write 
from is to the metropolis what Liverpool is to Lon- 
don, and certain characteristics will be found common 
to the great Italian with the great English seaport— 
an aristocracy of wealth (here placed beside one of 
hereditary and historic honours the most illustrious 


| —in which respect the comparison cannot be carried 


out), a luxurious but exelusive style of entertainment 
in the circles of civic notabilities, where it is rarely 
that any stranger can find access—much refinement 
in dress and habits—progress and improvement in all 
material elements of civilisation—but no decided 
ascendancy of literary tastes. Genoa possesses two 
public libraries on a great scale; a university, founde »l 
thirty-seven years ago, and at present frequented by 
666 students ; a national college ; a civic gymnasium; 


| a technical school attached to the Chamber of Com- 


g, ina totally dif- | 


merce; one of the finest theatres in Italy; a variety 
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of political and literary journals (one of which ex- 
clusively caters for the public in the province of satire 
and caricature, corresponding in scope, though not 


equal in talent, to our Punch); but only a single 
reading-room and two circulating libraries, these 


latter supplied with far more of light than solid or 
classic literature. 

The most ambitious literary enterprise I have heard 
of since my arrival (ten days since) is in connection 
with the projected monument to Columbus, which is 
to consist of a colossal statue on a circular basement, 
surrounded with naval trophies, in the centre of a 
piazza in this town, well chosen with a view to the 
effect of the memorial sculpture, where the lower part, 
namely, the basement, surrounded by rostra, has been 
already erected. A professor of philosophy and 
belles lettres, Giambattista Botto, advertises a heroic 
poem in twenty- two cantos, — a discovered by 
Chrisiopher Columbus of Genoa, to be published by 
subscription in ten dispensations, of wk ‘h two are to 
issue monthly; and as soon as 250 subscribers shall 
have been secured, the public is promised that the first 
part shall speedily appear. I cannot obtain any 
information as to the poetic capacities of Professor 
Botto, whose intention is to dedicate the proceeds of 
his work to defraying the expenses of the monument 
so laudably undertaken by his fellow-citizens; but 
can only hope that his epic in twenty-two cantos may 
not prove an anachronism (as the announcement 
thereof sounds) in modern poetic literature. 

The various serial publications now appearing at 
Turin are, of course, immediately supplied to Genoa, 
and an excellent library might be collected at little 
expense by this means, including the original classics 
with the best modern works of Italy, and those of 
other countries translated. The best of these, brought 
out and edited by Pomba, is now in progress, with 
the generic title New Popular Library ; or, Collection 
of A neient and Modern Classical Works in the Litera- 
ture ofall Nations (** Nuova Biblioteca Popolare,” &e.) 
having, since its commencement about a year ago, 
reached the eightieth volume, at the very moderate 
price of five centimes for every sheet of sixteen pages. 
In this useful series have been already included, out 
of the literature representing England, Macaulay’s 
History, the complete works of Shakspere and 
Byron, translated into prose, except one volume of 
the latter, containing the Bride of Abydos, the Giaour, 
and other of the oriental poems, which are in Italian 
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POPULAR MEDICINE. 


NEWS AND G OSSIP OF THE 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New Books. 

Practical Observations on Aural Surgery, and the 
Nature and Treatment of Diseases of the Ear, with 
Illustrations. By William R. Wilde, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland; Surgeon to St. 
Mark’s Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. &e. Churchill, Lon- 
don.—The be st p proof that can be given of the advancing 
improvement of surgical scie nee is to be found in the 
general admission, among the members of the profes- 
sion, of the necessity for a division of labour among 
medical and surgical practitioners. The time is passed 
in which the innocent public was beguiled into the 
preposterous notion that any one man could possibly 
become familiarly acquainted with the nature and 
management of all the varieties of disease and acci- 
dent, to which every organ in the body is subject. 
Our modern specialists, in all departments, hold 
marvellously cheap the attainments of the Coopers 
and Abernethys of the last generation. And the 
public, always alive to any movement which is based 
on common sense, will flock to a specialist for relief, 
while they will place comparatively little faith in the 
general knowledge of the hospital surgeon, in their 
own particular case. Thus the experience of a man 
devoted to a peculiar class of diseases soon comes to 
exceed by a hundredfold that of the generalist; and, 
his education, sagacity, and skill being equal, he will 
have, as regards the case in hand, immense advan- 
tages. Mr. Wilde, who is well grounded in general 
surgical science, has cultivated with assiduity two 
particular branches of the art, the ophthalmic and the 
aural; and the dissertation under review presents a 
happy illustration of the truth of the foregoing 
remarks. The profession in general is, to this hour, 
as little familiar with the structure and diseases of the 
ear, as with any subject which it concerns them 
to be acquainted with. With the exception of a 
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valuable volume by the late Mr. Sanders, pub- 
lished some forty years ago, there was, until 
the last few years, no book from which the 


Student in surgery could get any information on the 
subject ; but now that aural surgery has become an 
acknowledged and legitimate branch of the science, 
we have a profusion of valuable works on the dis- 
eases of the ear, of which, if Mr. Wilde’s is not the 
last, neither certainly is it the least, either in magni- 


ART, 


blank verse (a medium by no means we ml suited for 
the interpretation of their peculiar beauties). The 
Library of the Italian Commons (* Biblioteca dei 
Comuni Italiani”) is another series, of several months’ 
existence, published at the 7ypografia Economica in 
Turin, by the editors of the Parlamento, a journal of 
liberal polities, and supplied gratis to all subscribers 
for the latter, otherwise (if the journal be not taken 
together with the series) at the price of one frane for 
every number issued weekly—three, or sometimes two, 
of these numbers forming a volume in small octavo. 
The plan of this publication is admirable, and its 
range of subjects extensive: their abstract designations 
referring to the several walks of science, philosophical 
and physical, agricultural and military ; archeology, 
history, arts, and trades; the dogmatic and patristic 
literature of the Church being to some extent admitted, 
—as, for instance, the Civitas Dei of St. Augus- 
tine, translated in three volumes.” The Parlamento, 
I am sorry to find, is forbidden in many 
Italy, even in Tuscany; and the free admission of its 
companion Biblioteca, it is to be feared, will be in the 
same limits of absolutism opposed, on analogous 
principles. A® series of a smaller and still cheaper 
description, called the Library of the Italian People 
(* Biblioteca del Popolo Italiano”), is also issuing 
at present from another Turinese press: the first 
numbers of which, and all I have yet seen, are occu- 
pied by a compendium of the Civil History ot Italy, 
carried down to our own times, by Scarabelli, in the 
last pages of which is given a brief narrative of recent 
events, with severe strictures on the conduct of 
governments and rulers, eccl stical as well as secu- 
lar, in connection with the Italian movements. Many 
other, among late publications at Turin, may be con- 
sidered remarkable signs of the times, and indications 
of a new spirit in Italian nationality—as The Peopl 
to Political Life, by Niccolo Giulani; Rome 
and the World (originally written and printed in 
French, “ Rome et le Monde,” afterwards in Italian, 
and brought out simultaneously at Capolago and 
Turin), by Tommaseo, the former colleag Manin 
in the provisional government of Venice—a work in 
many passages of striking eloquence, and also of 
brilliant humour, at once earnest and ironical, dis- 
playing a spirit of bold opposition to the hierarchic 
sovereignty, and of intense faith in the dogmatic 
teaching, of Catholicism. The dedication of this 
singular appeal from the divine origin against the 
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tude or value. The work is practical and critical. 
The author writes like a man who, having had large 
experience, and feeling his ground, gets a little im- 
patient and dogmatical (not always without cause) 
with those who differ from him. He commences with 
a full account of aural bibliography, and makes a 
vigorcus onslaught on quacks and quackery, 
long and pertinacious monopoly of aural practice but 
too truly betrays the past neglect of the profession. 
He then directs attention to the artificial aid 
sary, in the form of lamps and specula, for investi- 
gating the condition of the ear; and, having fully 
described its various diseases, he treats of the remedies, 
topical and constitutional, best adapted to their relief. 
His essay on the use of mercury is very able and 
instructive. The treatise contains an outline of the 
anatomy of the ear and its appendages, and an excel- 
lent account of the inflammation to which the mem 

brana tympant is subjec t. and of the deafness arising 
from a collapse of this membrane after a long con- 
tinued inflammatory action in the throat and Eus- 
tachian passage. Nervous deafness occupies a large 
share of his attention ; and the book concludes with 
an efficient and able article on Otorrheea. The ap- 
pendix contains an interesting chapter on deaf-dumb- 


whose 


neces- 


ness. We recently presented our readers with some 
account of a warfare among the English aural 
surgeons on the question of excising the tonsil glands 


for the relief of deafness. We are pleased to find that 
Mr. Wilde agrees with us in our views of that subject. 
He decidedly condemns excision, and speaks highly 
of the merits of Mr. Harvey’s valuable work on the 
subject. The statistics of ear diseases are given with 
great minuteness in a series of tables; but we are not 
sure that the conclusions to be drawn from them will 
be valuable to any who are not engaged specially in 
this branch of practice. Although the author is very 
severe in his strictures on the works of English 
aurists, he gives some of them great credit for their 
investigations—Mr. Toynbee for his dissections; Mr. 
Harvey, for his treatise on diseases of the throat in 
connection with deafness; Mr. Pilcher, for his prac- 
tical work; Mr. Yearsley, for his artifical tympanum, 
&e. Although Mr. Wilde’s excellent work is among 
the foremost of the surgical publications of the day, 
we feel bound to explain to our lay readers that no 
unprofessional person could either understand it or 
derive the slightest advantage from its perusal. It is 
purely scientific and technical, which, indeed, in the 
opinion of the profession, constitutes one of its great 
merits. 


parts of 


political constitution of the tied sovereignty (ac- 
Scolar to the author’s views) is “‘ To the conscience 
of Pius IX.;” and the reclamation against the ex- 
pediency of blending a secular with the spiritual 
supremacy, comes with more force from a man of 
unblemished public conduct and most earnest piety, 

whose elev: whom to copartnership at the helm of state 
in Venice is said to have been grateful to Pius 1X., 
because the latter was convinced that Tommaseo was 
a man of true religion! The Anthologia, the most 
ably compiled and distinguished among Italian 
periodicals, of the monthly-review character, has not 
reappeared at Turin since its suspension between two 
and three years ago; but the Cimento, mthly, 

has been lately reproduced, after a long interval, and, 
from what I have hitherto seen, appears to me 
tained with admirable talent. Its articles are signed 
by the contributors, excepting the comparatively brief 
notices of new books at the end. In the last number 
these, rather essays than reviews, include a paper on 
the new system for interpreting hieroglyphics, pro- 
posed by Father Lecchi of Rome; on “ Nationality and 
Christianity as the principal elements of Poetry,” an 
essay by Sajani, written with high appreciation of 
his subject, extensive erudition, and devotional 
feeling; a sketch of the biography of the late Count 
Marchetti, of Bologna, one of the most esteemed Italian 
poets of the day, the friend from early life, and sub- 
sequently the minister, holding the portfolio for 
foreign affairs, of the reigning pontiff; a paper on 
modern Italian p hilosophy, principally revolving on 
the theories of Roswini and Mamiani; and lastly, to 
many readers oy most interesting contribution, the 
final ch: apters of a historic romance by the greatest of 
Italy’s living /iterati, if not the greatest she has ever 
produced ~y the walks of history —Cantu—Ezelino da 
Romano, completed in the twelfth chapter, with a 
“conclusion,” in which the illustrious Milanese takes 
occasion to answer some of the cavilling criticisms on 
his Universal History, and to defend himself against 
groundless imputations of sympathies and prejudices 
which his writings victoriously repel—making at the 
same time a species of profession of faith in regard to 
the vocation of the historian, his objects and principles 
in the literary arena, his genuine convictions that 
religion and public lovalty must be the foundations 
on which Italy is to reconstitute her independer 
and national dignity. 
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II. Eprmpemics AND THE Pupiic HEALTH. 


ri Cholera.—This destructive pestilence, which 
has been raging at Newcastle with fat ul malignity for 
some weeks past, has certainly made its appearance iu 
London, but not, it is hoped, at present (Sept. 29th) 
in its epidemic character ; and those who have most 


carefully noted the past history of this disease are of 
opinion that the summer or autumn of 1854 will pro- 
bably be the season when its malign influence will be 
most felt in the metropolis. If this opinion shall 
prove to be correct, and if the pest does not break out 
in an epidemic form this season, it may then be said 
with truth that it will be our own fault if 
we do not, in a great measure, escape it next year. 

Whether the disease be contagious or not, it is, 

on either theory, quite possible to keep it at a dis- 


absolute 


authorities are su- 


tance from us. So long as our 
pine, or ourselves negligent, and no longer, shall 
we be in the slightest danger. So long as individuals 


are content (to speak in plain and homely terms) to 
drink foul water, and to live in a stench and in un- 
cleanliness, so long they are in danger of a “ visita- 
tion,” and no longer. Every advance made in science 
proves that many of the major evils of life are sent by 
Providence as a check to the icnaiied im- 
moralities and indecencies of intemperance and a 
ness, lust and filth. Each has its appropriate scourg 

which may be escaped by due attention to moral and 

physical purity. Cholera is the natural penalty for 

filth and the idleness which tolerates it. Medical 
men have been reproached with holding a diversity of 
opinions on the origin and cause of cholera ; but they 
all agree in maintaining that it would never spread 
to any alarming extent as an epidemic, without filth. 
A filthy atmosphere, filthy water, filthy personal 
habits or attire, filthy dwellings, filthy food—one or 
more of these must herald its approach and sustain its 
existence, in order that it may prove extensively de- 
structive to its natural victims, or dangerous to the 
decent oe within its rang Mr. Grainger, 
who denies, we believe, its contagious property, yet 
admits and strongly maintains that when the air is 
pure within and without our dwellings, @. e. with 
good drainage and ventilation, and in the absence of 
reeking impurities, a neighbourhood is comparatively 

safe. Dr. Snow. who believes in the contagious 
character of the disease, holds that, if the water used 
for drink and culinary purposes is pure, and the per- 
sonal and domestic habits perfectly clean, the family is 
comparatively safe. In both cases the foe to health 
is filth; and it is because men love it and hug it, or 
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at least preter i it to a little effort to be clean, that they 
suffer an agonising death (for no death is more horri- 
ble than cholera, no suffermg more dreadful than its 
cramps), and scatter around them the seeds of death 
in every direction. If anything can be added to 
render the evil more formidable, it may be asserted 
with unquestioned truth that, for severe attacks of 
the disease, there is and can be no effectual remedy 


ment, varied according to the peculiarities of the case, 
and the premonitory symptoms, in cases where such 
symptoms exist, can be successfully combated by 
ordinary means. but it is to be remembered that 
these symptoms are too commonly suffered to exist 
unnoticed and disregarded, and that whenever the 
epidemic rages severely, there is absolutely no warn- 
ing at all. The patient is suddenly seized—death- 
stricken in fact—and nothing can save him, nor even 
sensibly prolong his life. The remedies which have 
been vaunted as successful (and their name is legion) 
apply only to the less severe cases, which, but for the 
existence of a fatal epidemic raging around them, 
would excite but little apprehension. It cannot bé 


too generally known that for malignant cholera, in its 
sudden and most alarming seizures, there is abso- 


lutely no remedy, nor ever will be. 
dying, and must die. Yet all agree 
is possible. Now, how is this fact to be 

practically to bear upon the salvation of a 
locality threatened with the cholera? It 

borne in mind, first, that although the intelligent and 
wealthy portion of the community can, and generally 
will, take care of themselves, ventilate their dwell- 
ings, drain their premises, secure the purity of their 
diet and fortify their constitutions; yet there are 
thousands who will not give themselves the trouble, 
and many others who are not abl : 
domiciliary evils which poverty and 
thrown around them. 


The patient is 
that prevention 
brought 
city or 
must be 





>to escape 
ignorance have 
| 


It remains only that 





thorities exercise their discretion, rescue th 

timely help, and enforce by compulsion the idle and 
dirty. The parochial authorities can do much; but 
in many instances funds are wanting, and in some, 


vigilance and science are at fault. Government should 
find means to meet these cases. Meanwhile, 
vidual influence may do much. In one case, it 
a miserable court was ill-supplied with the 
of decency and health, all the | hous holders and lo 
were warned by a ze: 
they remained on th premises j 
almost certainly fall victims 
had already destr i three or 
In twenty: l 

the inmates, e: 
home, all 


















rs every ou 
whom tled to some more 


escaped. The enraged landlord, having 














he iped threatenings and abuse on the medical moni 
dation. Let this example be followed, n V 
medical we but by all respectable neighbou la 
new order of things must spring up. If undrained 
premises the re no tenants, landlords will soon learn 
how to protect the population from cholera. But 





effected by stringent laws, s 


and encourage the agency 


more than this can be 
framed as to invite 


of the medical profession.* Shall we wait for 
this? Let us rather be admonished by past ex- 
perience, that Government interference will pro- 
bably come too late. When epidemic cholera once 


appears, all 
liable to increase 


attempts at rectifying bad drainage is 
the evil. There is nothing te 
to be done in the case of defective drainage, or no 
drainage at all, or of a house the atmosphere of which 
shows indications, sensible or chemical, of impurity, 
but to evacuate the dwelling. Houses of refuge for 
the healthy (not for the sick) should be provided at 
the public expense, and means should be pro- 
vided, under the direction of a cholera committee, to 
remove all the destitute inhabitants to these houses, 
to which baths and washhouses should be attached or 
contiguous. Where these means have been adopted, 
the disease has rarely followed the fug rhe 
impurity of the water supplied to the inhabitants on 
the south side of the Thames, and actually derived 
from that foulest of streams, is considered by some 
excellent authorities as the great cause of the preva- 
lence of cholera in Lambeth and Bermondsey. At 
all events, it cannot tend to health, and must add at 
least to the predisposing causes of the disease, if i 

does not actually convey the poison into the stomach. 
It is not for us to indicate the means by which pure 
water can be supplied; but nothing can be more bar- 
barous or disgraceful to the age and country than a 
condition of existence which compels thousands of 
persons to drink water thoroughly impregnated with 
every conceivable abomination which contributes to 
the sewerage of an enormous city, none. One 
word to those who are or may be attacked with 
diarrhea. 1. Do not neglect it as a trifle: in twenty- 
four hours you may be a corpse. 2. Do not take 
brandy or tincture of rhubarb, or any other medicine, 
on your own jadgment. 3. Do not take any nostrum 
which is advertised by quacks as a sure cure or pre 

yentive. There is no such thing existing. 4. Do not 
go to a chemist or druggist, nor purchase is preven- 


ritives. 
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These men know nothing of the real use or 
value of drugs, and, if they were honest, would 
not pretend to medical knowledge. 5. Consult your 
regular medical attendant. He, of all men, knows 
what is best to be done i your own case. 

At Gateshead the Board of Health, with its sur- 
veyor, Mr. Hall, and Mr. Superintendent Schorey 


| and the police force, and the board of guardians, 
The milder forms will yield to many kinds of treat- | 





with their medical officer, Mr. Wilson, and their 
relieving officer, Mr. Pattinson, have from the first 


been most actively engaged in the application of the 


various preventive and remedial measures within 
their reach—not sparing expense in carrying out 


| 


whatever plans appeared to be best suited for the | 


emergency. Lime and chloride of lime have 
placed, in unlimited quantities, at the disposal of all 
who choose to apply for them. The mortality gra- 
dually increased, since the 2nd 
two to twentv-eight daily. 

At Sandgate the authorities are pursuing the 
course adopted in 1849 at Me svagissey, 
whose inhabitants were removed to 
The Ordnance down 
which 600 inhabitants were removed, 


Cornwall, 


360 tents, into 


amongst whom 


Board of sent 





been | 


of September, from | 
| seemed to think but little of any further 
same | 


another locality. | 


not a case of cholera occurred, while 126 additional 
new cases broke out amongst those left behind. Yet 
the thinning of the population lessened the disease in | 





Ordnance directed 200 
down, and entertain the 

for the result of the people 
being put under canvass, as the troops never enjoyed 
such good health as they had while under tents at 
Chobham. 
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a General Purposes Committee of 
the Salford Town Council met this morning, and 
determined to take the most vi gorous steps to put into 
immediate on all the ¢ 3 of the Nuisances 
Removal and Disea-es Preventio » Act, together with 
all the | of the local Acts for the same purposes, 
in order to proper sanitary condition of the 
borough. It is said that the medical men of Man- 
chester and Salford are to meet to-morrow to con- 
a body, shall adopt. 
ghout every other part of 
have been appointed, 
, houses whitewashed inside and 
nes sluiced with water by the city 
e will be thrown on the surface of 
hloride of lime gratuitously distri- 
be used for the disinfection of 
Hand-bills and placards have 
r the publ lic where, in the event 
ol é yut, or premonitory symptoms 
appearing, gratuitous medical aid may be obtained, 
and reco mmending the necessary precautions and in- 
structions, 
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Ship.—Two cases of cholera 


have occurred on board the Dreadnought hospital 
ship moored off Greenwhich, and lumpers were sent 
up to lay moorings for the Hebe, receiving ship, which 


has been lent bv 
being used as an 


cholera. A severe case 


the Admiralty for the purpose of 
auxiliary hospital-ship for cases of 
also oc saree to one of the 


/ men of the Woolwich division doing duty at Deptford, 


yut he has fortunately recovered. 

Cholera in St. Pancras.—Tne parochial authorities 
have ordered the inquiring agents and the district 
medical officers to forward immediately to the vestry- 
clerk any case of cholera that may occur, so that, if 
necessary, a sanitary committee may be appointed. 

Cholera in Denmark.—Letters from 
state that cholera is on the decrease, and supplanted 
by ‘cholerine,” which is very mild in character. 
rhe same improvement has taken place in the pro- 
vinces, excepting Jutland, and or two more, 
where cholerais still virulent. In Norway and Sweden 
it still prevails, especially amongst the shipping at 
Norway, where four English sailors were attacked 
and three died. An English physician has been ap- 
pointed to attend the shipping, and to instantly report 
every cholera case that occurs. 

The Epi lemi “al Si ciety. —The 
mittee of the Epidemiological Society, feeling the 
importance of obtaining authentic information from 
medical practitioners in all cases where the cholera 
may appear, especially with reference to the origin of 








one 











early cases, invite communications, to be addressed 
to either of the secretaries of the committee, Dr. 
Bryson, 8, Duke-street, St. James’s, and Dr. 


M‘ William, 1 Tower-hill. 


Trinity-square, 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
BririsH AssocraTION FOR THE 
oF Scrence.—Mr. W. Hopkins, the President of the 
Association at the Hull meeting, after the customary 
apologetic remarks, reviewed in his inaugural address 
the most striking discoveries and advances of astro- 
nomy during the past year. Of new planets, since 
the assembling of the Association at Belfast, seven 
have found, of which newly-discovered members 


THE ADVANCEMENT 








been 





Hamburgh | 


Cholera Com- | 





of our system no less than four have been recognised 
by that indefatigable “ star-finder,” Mr. Hind. 

From the systematic mode of search now adopted, 
and a consideration of the small portion of the heavens 
yet subjected to this rigid investigation, to say nothing 
of ordinary analogical deduction, it may most cer- 
tainly be anticipated that the announcement of new 
planets will be most frequent in astronomical notices. 
Those recently determined appear like stars of low 
magnitude, about the eighth or ninth, and their num- 
ber, excluding the older and larger planets, is 
twenty-six, all lying between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. “There would seem,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
“to be a tendency in the human mind to repose on 
the contemplation of any great truth after its first 
establishment. Thus, after the undisputed reception 
of the theory of gravitation, and the complete ex- 
planation it afforded of the planetary motions, men 
revelation 
the solar system might still have to make to us re- 
specting its constitution, or the physical causes it 
calls into operation.” The recent continual discovery 
of new planets and new comets lends weight to this 
reflection. No allusion was made to the beautiful 
example of the latter class of cosmical bodies which 
has been seen so distinctly on clear evenings during 
the latter end of August. It would seem, from the 
various observations made since 1845 on Biela’s con a 
that it has become divided into two nuclei, the dis- 
tance between which has not only increased, but 
there is every reason to believe that this separation 
is complete and final. 

In noticing the observations made with Lord Rosse’s 
telescope on the masses of nebulous matter existing 
in space, occasion was taken to exhibit drawings of 
some of those nebulx from observations with older 
or inferior instruments, together with the representa- 
tions afforded by his lordship’s unrivalled telescope, 
which alone conveys to the eye a true impres- 
sion, not only of the spiral shape the nebule affect, 
but of the real character of these bewildering aggre- 
gations of stars. On the ground that the projected 
astronomical observations at the Cape should be of 
the best defined and most exact nature procurable by 
the aid of the optician’s art, the president stated his 
expectation of Government bearing the expenses of a 
telescope furnished with the largest and most perfect 
of mirrors, for the intended survey of the southern 
hemisphere. 

In alluding to the 


important subject of Terrestrial 


Magnetism. its connection with the solar influence 
and the periodicity of sun-spots (see Criric, February 
Ist), was chietly dwelt upon. It also appears that the 


moon exercises similar powers; so that many of th: 
magnetic phenomena hitherto attributed solely to 
inherently terrestrial causes, are, in part at least, to be 
traced to sun and moon. 

The nature of heat 1 the various views respecting 
which it have recently sprung up, and have been de- 
bated with so much ability by their respective advo- 
cates, on a subject of the gravest importance to every 
mechanical art, next received a lucid and detailed 
examination, especially with regard to the Dynamical 
theory of heat—aa hypothesis which assumes that, 
whether heat be employed to produce mechanical effect 
or mechanical force be employed to produce heat, the 
same quantity of the one is constantly and invariably 
the equivalent of the other. This proposition has 
hitherto been approximately borne out by the e xperi- 
ments of Mr. Joule; who, deriving his mechanical 
force from many sources, and adopting as his standard 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer scale and what engineers 
term fvot-pounds, i.e. the force required to raise 1b. 
through the space of 1 foot, found that one degree of 
Fahrenheit is equivalent to 772 foot-pounds. This 
theory perfectly accords with our present notions 
respe cting radiant heat, which suppose that the par- 
ticles of a heated body, or at least certain of them, 
are maintained in a state of constant vibration during 
radiation, similar to that in which a sonorous body is 
known to be, and a luminous one is believed to be. 

The results of the late balloon ascents from Hew 
confirm the previous ones of Gay-Lussac as to the 
temperature of the atmosphere, the mean being a 
decrease of one degree Fahrenheit for every 348 feet 
of altitude. ; 

The elaborate investigations of Dove on climate, 
embodied in his maps of Isothermal lines, next received 
a well-merited recognition from the president. Those 
maps present to us the temperature of the air in sent 
tact with the earth’s surface at all important, and 
indeed almost all accessible points. In them the 
lines, which pursue an apparently most erratic course, 
denote those places at which the same temperatur 
exists at definite periods of the year, and showing 
how little dependent climate is on latitude. From 
this subject, by a natural transition, the Great 
Gulf-stream, to the ameliorating influence of which 
we, in these islands, owe our exemption from the 
terrible rigours of a Canadian winter, came under 
consideration. Were a change to be effected in th 
configuration of the surface of the globe, whereby th 
eulf-stream would pass through the is sthmus of 
Panama into the Pacific, instead of being deflected to 
the north-east, and impinging on these islands and 

north-western Europe, our mountains would become 
clothed with the glacier in lieu of the oak, larch, and 
sweet herbage, whilst their tops and plateaus would 
be the region of the snow-stoxm; our cultivation 
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must almost cease, and the few survivors, plunged into 
barbarism, would have to maintain a difficult struggle | 
for a miserable and precarious existence. An excellent | 


description of the blessed influence of the gulf-stream | 


on the British Isles is to be found in a little book, 
Buff's Physics of the Earth. 

The progress made by geology next came under 
review, commencing with a resumé of the results 


arrived at by Elie de Beaumont respecting some of 


the phenomena of elevation. He assumes that 


all great lines of dislocation, and consequently the | 


mountain chains originating in them, wherever situ- 
ated, may be grouped into parallel systems ; and that 
all the mountain chains belonging to any one system 
were produced simultaneously by one great convulsion 
of the earth’s crust. The temperature of the interior 
of the earth, and the bearing, on this question, of some 
recent experiments on the temperature at which bodies 
fuse under enormous pressure (Mr. Mallet’s report 
on earthquakes), and the recent discoveries of remains 
of animals of the reptile type in the coal measures and 
the old red sandstone, already noticed in the Critic, 
were discussed—the president terminating this portion 
of his address with an extensive analysis of the two 
opposing theories of geology; the one, that « 
gression, holding that the matter constituting our 
earth has passed through continuous and progressive 
changes from its earliest state to ‘tual 
condition ; the other, non-progression, ing no 
primitive state of the earth differing essenti: illy from 
its present condition, its changes being strict 
odical, and productive of no permanent alt 
the existing condition of the matter of which the 
earth is composed. After a glance at the sciences of 
chemistry, mechanies, and those connected with 
natural history, Mr. Hopkins closed his address with 
a recapitulation of the most import: ant and legitimate 
objects the association should keep in view, viz., the 
general advance and steady prog 
by its sedulous cultivation t » elevate 
the moral an: + intellectual powers of 
reflected light contribute to hi 
material wants. 
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METEOROLOGY. 





Luminous Mereors.—After the reading of Pro- 
fessor Powell’s report on this subject Mr. Grove 
shortly detailed the various explanati Lay 
been suggested to account for these beautiful pheno- 
mena. ‘The first is that they are projected from the 


moon ; the second, that they are 
chemical influences in the atmosph 


masses 


formed by 


rations 








connected with and dependent on electrical action ; 
the third, that they are a most numerous class of 





bodies revolving in small orbits in a similar mann 
to the planets—these at particular times cro 
earth’s orbit, incandescent, throwing 
shower of this meteoric light, in commo 
shooting stars. This last hypothesis, modifi 
slight particulars, is that generally accept 
the freest from objection. It must 
that on this subject our knowledge 
CHEMISTRY. 





become 








THe GENERAL DisrRiIBUuTION OF TopINE.—Ther 
is a French chemist of the name of Chatin, whose 
pride it is that he and iodine sprang to light in the 
same year, if noton the same day, and who has devoted 
himself with more than fraternal affection to an in 
vestigation of the properties and the whereabouts of 





the \ viole *t-vapoured ele: 
wearied research has been attended with no slight 
success, since, instead of being a substance of such 
rarity that its occurrence in a particular spring, mi- 
neral, or plant is to be regarded as a singular and note 

worthy fact, iodine bids fair to be now recognised 
as one of the most widely disseminated of 

elements—in homeeopathic quantities, it is true, | 
to ¢ xist in the food we eat, the water we drit 
even in the very air we breathe. These fa 

there is no good reason to doubt that they are to some 
extent facts, although it is very probable the pleasant 
enthusiasm of this lodine has at times made 
him overleap the rigid exactness demanded from th 

experimental ph.vsopher—form another link in that 
gradually accumulative chain of evidence which 
seems gradually encircling us, pointing to the mutual 
convertib jility of certain gri 


nent. This patient and un- 





seeker 


1 


groups of the elem«e nts, and 
leading us to contemplate with expectant curi 
the amount of truth veiled under the al 
trine of transmutation. 

M. Chatin asserts that he 
ment in all spring and river waters (it was previ 
known to be present in sea water and the various 
Sea-weeds), in fresh water and land plants, as well as 
in all animals, whether living on land or in the 
water; moreover, that the atmosphere contained it, 
although its amount gradually as we ap- 
proach an alpine country, where it even wholly dis- 
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has met with this el 
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diminishes, 


appears, 

These assertions have been borne out to some 
extent by the investigations of other chemists, par- 
ticularly as to its presence in many plants, even 
edible ones, whence its probable introduction to th 


its oecur- 
hallucina- 


animal economy ; but the un eo of 
rence in the atmosphere appears to be a 






tion ; for, although its prese! has been recognised 
in one specime n of rain-water, it is evident by the 
latest rese i hes, that it—when occurring in the air— 


should be look 
4 normal constit 


ed upon as an accidental rather than as 
uent of the atmosphere. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


| MONTHLY REVIEW ‘OF ARCHITECTURE A 
A FINE ART. 
architectural education 


PR 


AN essay on has been re- 


| cently published by Mr. James T. Knowles, jun. It 


comes forth with the sanctioning weight of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the council of which 
has awarded to it a prizemedal. We have more than 
once touched upon this matter; and it is unquestion- 
| ably at this time the most important connected with 
| our architectural progress; for, while we allow that 
the profession has greatly advanced in its knowledge 
of styles, and in the manufacture of designs embodying 
their characteristics, it has by no means equally ad- 
vanced in the cultivation of those principles which 
are wholly irrespective of conventional forms and 
model precedents. The mere builder, of ordinary 
ts aste and application, has followed too closely on the 
architect to allow of any very marked—or, at least, 
of a sufficient—distin« se between them; and, how- 
ever the number of able professors may have increased, 
t e has been a more the in equi il ratio in the amount 
of vulgar, ignorant, and most incompetent pretensi« 
Many a are the assumers of the architect’s title ye 
that, too, to the production of a fair in« who 
would be searcely worth a moderate salary in a 
builder’s office; and this less impugns their modesty 
r honesty than the discrimination of the public 
Of two men, equally able to produce “a 
one is a capitalist and speculator, and be 
builder; the other, with no such means or 
becomes an architect. The one 
a living; the former, perhaps, 
with an ironical allow- 
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mes a 
val spirit, 
a fortune, the 
submitting to 
ance of the other’s superiority. 


practic seeks 
other 
secondary rank, 
We would reiterate our pre-indited c 
the public must be generally, 
especially, edu ated ; but we have 
cy of requir g, in a fully competent archi- 
ue of excellencie § insiste 
the arch- are hitect Vitruvius,” and whi lescribes 
not o nly the most pert ect of artists, but almost the 
compl st of men.” Mr. Knowles desires for the 
architect a competent knowles of “ general history, 
incient and modern; the h hitecture, 
painting, poetry ; of music (practical on any one in- 
strument); of sl etching * and tinting; of the French 
rhen the * man-machine” must be added 
‘man-thought.” The architect must be, a 
artist, poet, &e., fully competent in th 
Ile must 


nviction that 
¥ofeasor 





some do 





tect, ‘the catalog d upon by 





tory or ar 


as an 





knowledge of a practical builder andsurveyor. 
rt, a sort of Admirable Crichton, who knows 


ng, but only practises as an architect. Now, 
r Wren sufficiently proves that a m 








be great in knowledge, over and above his 

is an architect; nor will we insist upon it, as 

others do, that Inigo Jones, who had less 
philosophical and practical knowledge, had more 
irchitectural poetry. At the same time, we much 
— whether the utmost perfection in respect to 
rchitectural design has not been impeded by the 


anded co-acquirement of extreme me tical pro- 
That every architect must be thoroughly 
tainted with the essential principles of — 
tion is obvious; for he would otherwise be designing 
what might be impracticable: but we think that an 
alliance with able co-operators is more reasonably to 
be expec ted than a catholic knowledge of all the 
matics, chemistry, and practical manipulation 
necessary withe perfect balance of forces, the minglii 
of component materials, and the executive nec 
in a great building. We no more like to see architect 
and surveyor e¢ ouple d, than sculptor and marble-mason, 
or poet and printer. The man most gifted with a 
true feeling for the art of design, will be very likely 
impatient under the drudgery necessary to the science 
of construction; and if he sufficiently masters the 
latter to enable his more practical assistant to carry 
out the working drawings, and to afford fully-detailed 
specifications, he may haye done as much as, 
sistently with the devotion due to his artistic 
sions, he can be expected to do. We Spt ak, howev« r, 
under correction; and we earnestly recommend the 
per rusal of Mr. Knowles’s essay to the perusal of our 
ders at large, and especially to such young 
emen as meditate the adoption of the profession. 
While on the subject of essays, we may allude with 
muc h commendation to an article in the Civil Engineer 
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and Architect's Journal for June 1853. It is by Mr. 
Ww. H. Leeds, ‘ On the Applic: ition and Treatment of 
Porticoes in modern Buildings,"—a learned and 
highly critical paper, worthy of its well-practised 


writer. In speaking of semicircular and other curvi- 
linear porticoes, he analyses with detailed regard the 
north and south porticoes of Wren’s cathedral of St. 
Paul, Soane’s master-bit at the north-west corner of 
the Bank of England, and the rotunda portico at the 
Devonport post-office, among others, as showing 

that there is opportunity for infinitely greater 
variety of composition than seems to be generally 
imagined, owing to our choosing to limit ourselves to 
one or two of the most obvious and ordinary arrange- 
ments” of elevation and plan. Too often is the mere 
conventional Greek or Roman portico the grand 
commonplace appendag the “‘one virtue, linked 
with a crimes,” which gives ‘“* borrowed 
majesty ” to an otherwise wholly insipid and tasteless 
and the structure in its real 








thousand 


which is, sub- 








and idealess, becomes 
by the app lication of 


trivial 
suddenly a piece of architecture 
its classic mask. 

| Inthe /ilustrated London News for Sept. 3, 


stance and elevation, 


1853, is 
a view of St. George’s Hall, Bradford, erected from a 
design by Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson; and we 
rejoice in this additional opportunity of referring to 
the pictorial modification of « architecture, as 
| triumphantly more adaptable than any other to secu- 
lar purposes. There is no great nov Ity in the design. 
It is simp ly: a correct, tasteful, and effective ¢ xhibitic 
of basement and superstructure, with pseudo front 
portico and lateral colonnades, warranted by countless 
modern examples, and not without ancient precedent. 
But, if we may judge from the engraving dmi- 
rable in its general proportions, of effective and sim- 
ple parts well composed, pleasing in its portals and 
fenestration, sufficiently emphasised in its more impor- 
tant features, and vigorously pronounced in its details 
—a noble piece of sterling city-architecture. Had it 
been the ‘Tl nostro Palladio,” at Vicenza, 
uld have been more esteemed in F1 — 1 
we fear it will be, as owning the paren of Messrs. 
Lockwood and Mawson, at Bradford, in Yorkshire. 
igh the Bradf ord people are, dou proud of 

it, as they have good reason to be. The entrance 
compartment, ae main hall, and its adjac 
externally well defined; and the entire ext 
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In the Builder, Vol. XI. 3 — 1 well-executed 
woodcut of S¢. heat Pore] ‘NY v Hor * Par- 
liament. WHad it repre sented the entire rok 4 ind 


buildin 
e—we 


return end of a distinct and perfect 
lern antique town-hall, for instan 
gard it as a national structure of « 
portance ; but where it is in fact notl 
one of the pe ches (and the ] 

senatorial palace, it it 


¢—a mCceo 





should 


ae 








{f the vast pile to it ( 
perhaps about the same space m to th 

plan, which Great Britain does to the remaining 
land-covered surface of the earth; but it has a dis- 
tinctive character, mainly afforded by its great 
ra 1 central compartment and window, which gives 
it especial prominence as an individual feature in the 
huge whole ; and 1 i l fe i 
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pre-existing West: 
lition to Westmins 
bety ween that magni 
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simple and maje 
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and the style prescribed. 


brings us to the 

difficulties which were 
Barry by the site selected : ¢ 
ret now the thought- 








It is of worse than no avail to regr 

less error committed in these particulars; but we do 
feel most strongly that all criticism passed on the 
New Houses of rlian uld be penned with 
reference to t possibilicy of maki 1 Tudor 
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Richard the Se 
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deemed 





| Gothic architects, fr 
style was first connected 
1an, to that when the luxu- 
nry the Seventh’s Chapel 
liate connexion and posi 
y pointed of Westminster 
es Barry followed his 





no error by 






the time when the 


with the prece din 


was brought into imm 





tive contact 


Abbey. Had 





we should 
yvald have had a monster- 
compounded Italian and Tudor details, 
together in picturesque abomination, which 
left us the laughing-stock of all Europe. 
disobedience which has so far 
saved us from disgrace, and which will leave us pos- 
a building that is at least of a certain re- 

enised and positive character, unequalled as n 
we firmly believe, upor 





Llizabethan design. We 
vulldiag 
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1 
opening, would have been consistent with the general | 
Tudor character. Even in the southern front of St. 
Stephen’s perch, as represented in the Builder, we 
must observe that the great central window is only 
harmonised with the wing compartments by its mul- 
lions, transomes, tracery, and the mural enrichment 
above and about it; and we may therefore conclude 
that three lofty and simple openings would have 
asserted their own especial grandeur at the expense of 
the remainder of the composition. That an imposing 
centre is wanting to the river front may be an opinion 
of some validity ; and it just strikes us that some- 
thing like the gabled and turretted south-front of St. 
Stephen's porch, with its noble window, would have 
admirably formed the projecting centre-piece required. 
Of course, some modification of the plan, authorising 
the window as a thing of strictly applicable service, 
must have been effected ; and, at all events, it would 
have formed a splendid termination to the transeptal | 
vista which might have cut across the building from 
St. Stephen’s porch to the river front. Let any of 
our readers look to the plan in Weale’s London, 
and fancy the effect of the eye’s progress through St. 
Stephen’s porch, St. Stephen's hall, the central oc- 
tagon, and through a corresponding re- 
mainder, to a magnificently emblazoned window, as 
the terminating object! But it is easier for us to 
write all this than for Sir C. Barry to do it; and we 
should be sorry to be accused of impertinent sugges- 
tions, made without those deferential assurances which 
we feel in respect to the talents and power of the 
architect of the Westminster Palace. What he has 
not done towards making his great work more perfect, 
has, we are convinced, been rather occasioned by 
oppugnant circumstances than by any self-deficiency ; 
what he has done, leaves us comforted in the convic- 
tion that the adoption of Sir C. Barry as the archi- 
tect of the new Houses of Parliament was a happy 
thing for the country. ‘ 

We turn, from a modern work progressing, to a 
magnificent old one, constructed centuries back. We 
go from the Westminster Palace to the Church of St 
Ouen, at Rouen, represented in a wood engraving in 
the Builder, Vol. XI. p. 595. It is the fair picture of a 
most beautiful example of continental church archi- 
tecture. With the advantage of it, as an already ex- 
isting model, we will venture to say, that we have 
architects who would rival it in its beauties and reject 
its defeects—who would avoid the confusion of the 
flying buttresses which affect to prop up its lantern, 
and who would make the flying buttresses of its choir | 
something better than stiff, plain, and unsightly 
shores. We discover as little science as grace in their 
position and form. They seem more likely to push 
out the vertical buttresses than to prop up the internal 
vaulting. The cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris is 
disfigured in the like manner. The principle of the 
inverted catenarian curye, which is so remarkable in 
the transverse our English cathedrals, 
seems not to have been recognised on the Continent, 
though we may admit that the fondness of its archi- 
tects for double aisles in their churches, rendered the 
buttress treatment occasionally more difficult. But, 
how unartistic is the rigid stiffness of the “ flyers,” 
as shown in this print of St. Ouen’s. “They 
took like after-thoughts, rather than originally- | 
contemplated securities; more like the clumsy appli- | 
cations of a churchwarden’s mason, suddenly called | 
upon to prop a threatening vault, than the 
foreseen necessities contemplated by the original 
architect. If such unsightly things as these are 
proved, by scientific demonstration, to be necessary, | 
then is Sir C. Wren’s false walling, which conceals 
the buttresses of St. Paul's, justified. We address 
our readers artistically ; and we cannot expect their 
sympathy if the constructive necessities for internal 
effect are only to be met by external deformity. Our | 
own impressions have ever been, that external per- | 
fection in a building is even still more imperative than 
its internal aspect, because for one who sees the 
interior there are a hundred who form their opinions 
on its exterior presentment. The perfection of design 
1s unquestionably dependent on an equal regard for 
both. We only mean that, if the botcher 
permitted, he had better conceal his clumsiness inter- 
nally, than exhibit it with shameless effrontery | 
outwardly. We had better have a wood and plaster 
imitation of stone vaulting, than a true result only to 
be warranted by ugly means. But the exquisite in- 
terior of St. Ouen’s might have been as it is, consist- | 
ently with the avoidance of the unsightly outward 
means to which we refer. In relation to the use of 
ancient precedent, we would refer to the view of the | 
Nave of Rochester Cathedral, given in the Builde i, 
Vol. XI. p. 517. In numerous other examples we | 
observe, as in this, the apparent abandonment of an 
original intention, shown in the sudden discontinua- | 
tion of the slight engaged mural pillars, which extend 
from the capitals of the main piers only up to the 
string-course of the triforium. We should hope that, 
in any imitation of the Rochester nave, these features 
would be wholly omitted, or else carried up, 80 as to 
form the springing point of the vaulting, or to support 
the main timbers or brackets of the wooden roof: nor 
need we point out the utter dissonance of the windows 
of the clerestory and west window with the Norman 
architecture of the lower parts. These matters, 
though obvious to well-informed architects, should be 
mentioned for the benefit of the unlearned. 


thence, 


sections of 


| admirable. 





Recurring to the subject of the modern antique, we 
allude with earnest approval to Mr. John Clutton’s 
Ruthin Castle: 


| most happy regeneration of the old castellated man- 


sion; and requires nothing but the mouldering and 


tintings of age, with a little ivy and lichen, to war- | 


rant the supposition that the ancestors of the present 
possessor were born therein, ere the romance of chi- 
valry had given way to the most dreamy idea of 
things far antecedent to the railway and the steam- 
ship. The treatment of the corbelled window com- 
partments, in connexion with the chamfered angles, 
is most felicitous; the octagonal tower and its flag 
turret, the cavernous doorway, the bay projection, 
and the chimneys, are excellent ; and the entire com- 
position may be described as honestly imposing and 
unaffectedly picturesque. It is a most sterling off- 
spring of “ the good old times,” and is indeed its own 
very great grandfather. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


The Painted by J. B. 


Pyne, Esq. 


Lake Scenery of England. 
Lithographed by W. Gaugi. 

chester: Agnew and Sons. Parts I. and II. 
Pyne is the living representative of Turner. He stands 
now at the head of the English school of landscape 
in one capacity, that of atmospheric effect. In this 
he is second only to his great master Had he the 
same excellence in other features as in this, Pyne 
would have been the greatest landscape painter of 
this time. But he has defects which mar much of 
his beauty. He wants the art of colour: he is too 
tame and sickly of hue: there is the pallor of white- 
wash upon his brush. His pictures never glow with 
warmth and light,—even a summer day with him 
bears a strong resemblance to a frosty morning. But 
this defect is not visible when he is transferred to the 
stone or the block. His effects and his truthful drawing 


| are preserved; but the absence of colour is not felt. 
Hence he is peculiarly adapted for lithography, and | 


all lovers of art will welcome this magnificent collec- 
tion of his exquisite lake scenes. They have been 
taken in a true artist’s spirit, always from some 
pictorial or poetical point of view, with such softness 


| thrown over mountain and water, that the eye loves 
Skiddaw is an exquisite specimen | 


to rest upon them. 
of this in the one, and Emerdale Lake in the other. 
Windermere 
usual, the storm being thrown in with excellent 
effect. The charm of Rydal Water is in the warmth 
that dwells upon the distant hills. But Hawes Water 
is our favourite, for the beauty of the rocks, which 
preserve their distinctive characters, and the waterfall, 
which is foamy and broken, with a truthfulness which 


| isa merit of the lithographer no less than of the artist. 


The Vale of Keswick is a view of vast extent, just one 
of those in which Pyne revels and excels, with streams 
of sunrays playing over the distance. Windermere 
Lake is a capital bit of water. Others are equally 
The publication is one which reflects 
credit on English art; and it will be most acceptable 
to those who desire to lay upon their table, for frequent 
inspection, reminiscences of the most picturesque por- 
tions of our English scenery. 


Foreground Drawing, has just issued from the press of 
Ingram & Co. It is the production of Mr. GeorGr 
BARNARD, Professor of Drawing at Rugby School, 


| and it consists of a series of drawings, commencing 
| with the merest outlines of single leaves, and gra- 


dually advancing to perfect trees and bushes, and ulti- 
mately to complete foregrounds, having groups of 
foliage. ‘The steps are so gradual, that the student is 
led onward insensibly ; he learns the shape of the 
leaf and branch ofeach sort of tree, before he attempts 
the tree itself. No less than sixty plates contain the 
drawings which the student is to copy; and letter- 


press attached to each describes the characteristics | 


of the tree, its habitat, its uses, the particular beauties 


] it displays, and how it may be most advantageously 


introduced into a picture. This volume should be 
placed in the hands of every young person who at- 
tempts drawing, and indeed there are few artists who 
might not profit by its teachings. 
recommendation of being very cheap. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Mr. HoGartu has published, at a very low price, a 


| portrait of Shakspere printed in oil colours, and 


representing with great exactness an old oil painting. 


It will become a popular prize, for it is a fac-simile of 


one of the best portraits of Shakspere——The East 
Indian Directors have just commissioned Mr. Noble, of 
Bruton-street, Bond-street, to execute a statue in the 
finest Carrara marble of thelate Duke of Wellington. 
It will rather exceed six feet in height, and will repre- 
sent the great Duke in the prime of life. Mr. Noble 
is well known for having executed an excellent bust 
of the lamented hero.—Several statues of British 
Sovereigns, in stone, have been just set up in the 
Central Hall of the New Houses of Parliament. The 
Sovereigns represented are Henry IT.; Edward I., and 
his Queen, Eleanor; Eleanor, Queen of Henry III. ; 


Isabella, Queen of Edward IT.; Edward III., and his 


Man- | 


Waterhead is more expressive than | 


It has the further | 


| Queen Philippa; Richard II.; and Henry IV. Several 
| other statues of regal personages are nearly com- 
(see Builder, Vol. XI. p. 579.) It is a | 
| pared for them. 


pleted, and will shortly be placed in the recesses pre- 
A statue of Sir Robert Peel, cut 
out of a most beautiful block of stainless white 
marble, has just been quietly and unostentatiously 
erected in Westminster Abbey. The gigantic grou 
of Sir Robert Peel, supported by the allegorical 
figures of Commerce and Art, which is to be placed 
opposite to the Infirmary, Manchester, has been cast 
in bronze from Mr. Marshall’s models, at the foundry 
in Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico. The plan of cast- 
ing in one piece, invented at the same foundry, has 
been successfully employed in this instance. A 
public meeting was held at the Sessions-house, Liver- 
pool, in reference to the proposed memorial to the 
Duke of Wellington. It appeared from a statement 
made by the Mayor, that the Memorial Committee 
had decided to recommend the erection of a column 
in a suitable part of the town, surmounted by a status 
of the illustrious Duke, the cost of which was 
estimated at 10,0002 Of this sum only 5000/. has 
been subscribed, and the object for which the meeting 
was held was to adopt further measures for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the remainder. Among the 
Shaksperian notabilities at the Amerian Crystal 
Palace Exhibition is a large drawing, 2 feet by 15 
inches, representing the whole of the flowers so ex- 
quisitely described by Shakspere throughout his 
plays. The drawing is painted in water-colours, on a 
black background, and with such force of effect that 
some persons have believed the flowers were in relicf—- 
or real flowers placed within the glass. The number 
of floral gems mentioned by Shakspere is almost 
countless, yet they are all here, grouped with great 
artistic skill. The most important in the central 
group is, of course, the “sweet musk rose,” as the 
poet calls it, surrounded by the crown imperial, fleur 
de luce, and attendant train of lilies of all kinds, with 
“dasies pied and violets blue,” and ‘ lady-smocks 
all silver white.” The true lover of nature will be 
well pleased to mark how her much-favoured son pre- 
ferred the denizens of the woods and fields to those 
of the parterre. This beautiful and most elaborate 


| work is executed by Mrs. Mary Balmanno, of South: 


Brooklyn, and is intended for exhibition in th¢ 
Crystal Palace. 

There is a talk of establishing a “ Photographic 
Museum in Paris—i. ¢., a collection of photographi 
designs of all the principal public buildings, sites, 
views, &e., of all France. Some paintings by 
Giotto, covered with whitewash, have been dis- 
covered in the Bardi chapel at Florence. The sub- 
ject of them is incidents in the life of Saint T’rancis. 

A bronze statue of Francis I. is to be placed in 
the court yard of the Louvre at Paris. The Akhbar, 
under the title of Un chien qui ravporte, relates the 
following of M. Horace Vernet, who, as is well 
known, has taken up his residence in Algeria:— 
Horace Vernet was out shooting, and called his dog 
to fetch a partridge, which he had just shot. Imme- 
diately, not his own dog, but a magnificent animal 
laid the game at his feet. Our sportsman admired 
the animal, exclaiming, ‘‘ What a head! what legs' 
what muscles of steel! what would I give if it were 
mine! "—** Happy to offer it to you sir,” said the owner 
of the dog, a humble hairdresser of Algiers, “ take it ; 
c'est un chien qui rapporte admirablement.”—* But what 
return can I make to you?” said M. Vernet.—‘ The 
pleasure of obliging you is sufficient, sir,” and Vernet 
kept the dog. <A short time after the hairdresser 
received from the artist a beautiful painting, repre- 
senting a landscape with his dog and the four puppies, 
to which she had recently given birth, with his name 
signed to authenticate it. Such a crowd of customers 
has since visited the hairdresser’s shop that he has 
been compelled to employ two extra assistants. He 
may well say that, “c'est un chien qui rapporte admi- 
rablement.” 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


AFTER two seasons of existence, the Musical Institut 
of London has been dissolved at a general meeting of 
its members. We are informed, on tolerably good 
authority, that Madam Goldschmidt intends to com: 
to England next year to make a concert tour.——Mr. 
Wood has almost completed his arrangements for the 
| Edinburgh Italian Opera, and will return from Italy 
in the course of next week. Engagements have been 
entered into with Mesdames Caradori, Angioli, and 
Luchesi, with Herr Reichardt and also with Herr 
Formes. The New York Literary World says M. 
Jullien wields his baton like a genuine conjuror, 
governing the masses of sound in much better fashion 
than King Canute the sea of water; audiences large; 
enthusiasm undoubted ; cooling breezes from the bay 
regular, and all together on the tide of ‘ successful 
experiment.” 

The opening of the third opera-house in Paris, the 
Théatre Lyrique, for the season, has taken place,—th« 
{new work chosen being “ La Moissonneuse,” with 
| music by M. Vogel. The Gymnase has been fortu- 
' nate in the production of a piece by George Sand. 
| It is called “Le Pressoir ;” and while the plot is 


| simple in the extreme—turning on the emotions felt 
{by a young man in humble life, who discovers that 
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the girl of his heart is attached to his bosom friend, | poetry, more sugar, more coffee, more pots of jelly, 


and, after a severe struggle, makes a sacrifice of love 
to friendship—it is considered extremely interesting. 
It is said in Paris that Herr Wagner is about to 


organise a company of actors for the purpose of per- | 


forming his musical dramas, and travelling with them 
through Germany and France. 
scene of which is laid in ancient Rome, is the last 
novelty at the Académie. Its title is ‘* lia et Mysis,” 
and the chief danseuse is Mademoiselle Guy Stephan. 
The French journals mention that the Singing 
Society of Cologne Gentlemen, so favourably received 
in London, have received magnificent offers to give 
concerts in America, which there is some possibility 
of their accepting. Early in the present year, the 
Conservatoire of Brussels offered as prize a gold 
medal, to the value of 1500 franes (60/.), to the com- 
poser of the best Symphonies. Thirty-one works 
were sent in,—and the medal has been awarded to an 
amateur, Herr Ulrich, of Berlin. On dit that an 
opera by Liszt, and one of the Duke of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha’s, are to be brought out at the Thédtre Lyrique 
at Paris.——Mr. Balfe has made an advantageous 
arragereni at Vienna, in consequence of the success 
attepding his operas at St. Petersburg. The cele- 
brated violinist, Paganini, died at Nice about four- 
teen years ago, the bishop refusing to allow him to be 
interred in the consecrated ground, on account of his 
having died without receiving the sacraments. His 
executors had the body removed toa private place, 
and commenced legal proceedings. The Court of Nice 
having decided against them, they appealed to the 
Archiepiscopal Court of Genoa, which reversed the 
judgment of the lower court, and ordered the remains 
of Paganini to be interred in the cemetery. The 
Episcopal Court of Nice appealed against this decision 
to the Court of Turin, which has since confirmed it. 
Now, as three appeals are allowed in ecclesiastical 
matters, the Court of Nice has appealed in the last 
resort to a tribunal of judges to be appointed by the 
Holy See; and there the matter rests for the present 

















GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. | 


M. Turers is on the point of finishing his history of 
the Consulate and Empire-——M. de Remusat has re- | 


sumed the editorship of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
A posthumous work of Balzac is announced to 
appear in the Constitutionnel. Mr. Thorp, the editor 
of various Anglo-Saxon and other works connected 
with early Northern literature, is preparing for the 
press a new edition and translation of Beowulf, 
founded on a collation of the Cottonian MS.——A 
publisher at Gratz, in Styria, has given to the world 
a biography of the late Marshal Haynau—that “ im- 








mortal hero,” as he is called in the advertisement. | 


The author is said to be a general of high reputation 
in the Austrian service, and the publisher affirms that 
the popularity of the work made a new edition ne- 
cessary on the second day of sale. [he third 
volume of “‘ Macaulay’s History” (according to a re- 
cent London letter in the New York Tribune), is to 
appear in a few weeks, the celebrated author having 
at last delivered his MS. to his publisher. His friends 
never believed that he would be able to finish it, as 
the excessive use of opium, to which he is addicted, 
has destroyed his health, and prevents him from any 
continued mental exertion. A tory author, whom I saw 
a few days back, remarked about the expected third 
volume of Macaulay, ‘It will be his story, but not his- 
tory.” A correspondent of the Literary Gazette states 
that Proudhon, the Socialist, has written a work on 
political philosophy, but in all Paris he cannot find 
a printer who has the courage to print it. Yet it is 
said, like all that emanates from him, to be ad- 
mirably written and profoundly thought; it is said 
to contain nothing objectionable to the powers that 
be; and it is said that he is willing to submit it to 
the strictest examination, and to erase anything that 
can by any possibility be considered offensive. All 
is vain, however; not one of the eighty licensed 
printers in Paris dare touch the manuscript.——The 
Paris correspondent of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce says :—‘* The Academy of Inscriptions has just 
issued the twenty-second quarto volume of the Literary 
History of France, a work begun by the Benedictine 
Monks nearly a century anda half ago, and continued 
by members of the Institute. This éome is nearly of 
a thousand pages, and though the twenty-second, 
descends no later than the thirteenth century. The 
disquisitions are erudite; the selections, valuable, 








A new ballet, the | 


rare, or curious; and the contents, altogether, adapted | 
| ness to the splendour and importance of the ancient | 


to the import and scope of the title.’ 

Alexander von Humboldt accomplished his eighty- 
fourth year on the 13th ult. The illustrious philoso- 
pher is in the full enjoyment of health and vigour. 
—tThe editor of the Elmira Republican notifies his 
subscribers and others that his ‘fighting hours are 
between ten and twelve a.m., when he will be happy 
to see any one who wants anything.”——Her Majesty 
has granted an annuity of 50/. to the widow and 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Train, Castle Douglas, author 
of a History of the Isle of Man; History of the Bu- 
chanites, &c.; and so well-known as a correspondent 
of Sir Walter Scott——Sir William Hamilton, Bart., 
has received a fracture of his arm from a fall at Largo. 


| large tesselated floor on the premises of Mr. Willey, 


He is progressing favourably.——Beranger, it is said, | 


receives every week, in presents from admirers of his | 





than would stock a grocer’s shop; he gets the rarest 
fruits and the best game; casks of wine and cases of 
brandy arrive at his house daily, whilst more night- 
caps and more socks are knitted for him than a regi- 
ment of soldiers could wear out in a year. Two 
attempts have been made by incendiaries at Norfolk 
| (U.S.), to set fire to the residence of G. P. R. James, 
| Esq., the British Consul in Virginia. It appears that 
there is a strong prejudice against him on account of 
a song ascribed to his pen several years since, when 
there was danger of war between England and the 
United States, and in which song he 
liberation of American slaves by British arms.—— 
Among the papers of Mrs. Gibbon, the aunt of the 
historian, were found, after her decease, several letters 
to her from her nephew, Edward Gibbon, the his- 
torian, and his friend Lord Sheffield, from which it 
| would appear that the religious views of the former 
| had, at least from the year 1788, undergone con- 
siderable change. In one of these interesting letters 
Gibbon says :—‘* Whatever you have been told of my 
opinions, I can assure you with truth, that I consider 
religion as the best guide of youth, and the best sup- 
port of old age; that I firmly believe there is less real 
happiness in the business and pleasures of the world, 
than in the life which you have chosen of devotion 
and retirement.”——Monsieur Gabriel Surenne has 
just returned from a literary tour in France and Eng- 
land, undertaken for the purpose of discovering the 
residences, cemeteries, and various historical cireum- 
stances in connection with the royal house of the 
Bruces, from the first baron to the eighth inclusive. 





Suggests a 





His antiquarian researches have been crowned with 
success. 
A Congress of History and Archeology is now 


being held at Nuremburg, under the presidency of 
H.R.H. the Duke John of Saxony. An observa- 
tory is about to be built at Utrecht. The King of 
Holland laid the first stone of it a few days ago. 
| The next grand provincial Eisteddfod of North Wales 
will be held at Bangor in the autumn of 1854.—— 
The discovery of the lost Regalia has caused much 
satisfaction in Hungary. The crown, sword, sceptre, 
| orb, cross, and mantle, were buried in an island of 
the Danube for security during the war of indepen- 
dence.—— The Poor-law Board have organised a 
| supply of books to workhouse schools at an average 
reduction of forty-five per cent. on the public prices 
of the volumes. The include the ordinary 
course of instruction: those on “ vocal music,” * po- 
litical economy,” ‘ astronomy,” and “ mental philo- 
sophy,” remind us how ambitiously we now profess 
to teach even the paupers we support. Mr. Parker 
of Oxford has recently extended his agencies in the 
principal cities abroad, for the purpose of making 
the numerous and learned works issued by the Uni- 
| versity as well known on the continent as they de- 
serve to be, and in this the convenience of English- 
men travelling or residing there has been very much 
consulted, as they may now find the Oxford Univer- 
sity publications in almost every great city.——A cor- 
respondent of a New York paper, writing from Para, 
in Brazil, says:—‘‘ There is a method in preparing 
the gum of the india-rubber tree, which has recently 
been patented, and which differs essentially from the 
usual curdling. The milk, as drawn from the tree, is 
bottled in large glass bottles and demijohns; a pre- 
paration of some chemical nature, which is a secret, 
is mixed with the milk, and the bottles are securely 
In this way the gum is sent to the United 
It curdles twenty-four hours after exposure 








books 





sealed. 
States. 


: h : : 
to the air, and forms a pure white, solid, and remark- | 


ably strong rubber.”.——Mr. W. Brown, M.P. for 
South Lancashire, has placed at the disposal of the 
! town council of Liverpool the munificent gift of 
60007. for the erection of a free library, if the corpo- 
ration will provide a suitable site, in a central part of 
the town, near St. George’s Hall. The inadequacy 
of accommodation at the present reading-room and 
library in Duke-street has been much felt. The 
new uniform penny receipt stamp comes into use on 
the 10th of October. The Stamp-office has already 
issued a notice that it is prepared to supply them, or 
to stamp paper and forms. An erroneous impres- 
sion, calculated to impede the circulation of news- 
papers, having been created by a recent paragraph in 
the Press, a correspondence was opened with the Post- 
master-General by the proprietors of the Public Com- 
panies’ Monthly Record, and a letter of the secretary 
shows that the limit of seven days only applies to news- 
papers going out of the United Kingdom. Several 
discoveries have been made in Leicester, bearing wit- | 











Ratz Coritanorum. The workmen engaged in carry- | 
ing on the excavations for the water supply in Nicho- | 
las-street have cut through two tesselated pavements, | 
one of which, in beauty of pattern and delicacy of 
workmanship, appears to be in no way inferior to the 


in Jewry-wall-street. From the same locality several 
massive fragments of Doric columns have been dis- | 
interred, which have evidently at one time formed | 
a part of the portico of some public building of im- | 
posing dimensions. The shaft of one of these is 
nearly two feet in diameter. A number of Roman 
coins, among which are comprised medals in first | 
brasses of Augustus, Commodus, and Valerian, as well | 
as pins of bone and fragments of painted pottery, | 


| have been discovered in the vicinity of the above 
interesting remains. As Mr. Lawson’s most noble 
offer of instruments, worth 10,0002, and 1000 guineas 
in cash, is likely to be lost, unless those who are inte- 
rested in the advancement of throughout 
England come forward and contribute to the fund, 
the case has been laid before the Lords of her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, who, feeling persuaded that great 
advantages to agriculture and the public health might 
be derived from the establishment of an observatory 
in the midland counties, in which the leading feature 
of observations would be meteorology, have consented 
to recommend Parliament to grant a sum of 2000/. to- 
wards that object, provided the remaining 8000/. be 
raised, and that meteorology be the chief subject of in- 
vestigation. The sum already obtained (including Mr. 
Lawson’s 1050/., and the promise of 2000/. from Govern- 
ment) is 6800/.; this, together with the value of the 
instruments, is equal to °16,800/., while the remaining 
sum required is 32002, in order to establish a public 
institution worth 20,0001, for the benefit of science. 





science 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Dreury-Lane.—The Triumphs of Mr. G. V. Brooke. 
THE ovation to Mr. Brooke swells into an apotheosis, 
and the London public is making a far greater fool 
of itself, with far less excuse, than the Liverpudlians 
did when they threw their coats into the mud for 
Jenny Lind to walk upon. We don’t know whether 
Mr. Brooke has greater reason to be satisfied with or 
complain of those eloquent critics, who quietly admit 
him to be a mistake, but trimmingly urge that public 
opinion must go for something—who level his claims 
upon the admiration with those of the Ethiopian 
serenaders (why not the Aztecs ?), but impose upon 
themselves the task of finding out what artistic quali- 
ties there are in the acting of the man; but we 
imagine that he would have been better pleased if 
their precious balms had not broken his head, and 
he had been left in his native element to the ad- 
miration of the e, uproarious, and unreasoning 
mob; who like him—they don’t care why—because 
he acts on their level, or because he is loud, or because 
they are drunk. It is a cruel kindness to anatomise 
him. Why prick the football, and prove it to be 
hollow? Why drag forward the marionette, and 
demonstrate the pleasant droll to be nothing but a 
piece of wood and some tawdry frippery? There is 
substance in the ball, there may be some 
puppet—we don’t care to know 
} t is a question of detail too 
ion; “1 cannot,” said Dr, 
end to settle the precedence 





gapin 


some 
elegance in the 
exactly how m 
delicate for our adj 
Johnson, “1 cannot } 
between a louse and a flea. 

A strange creed has lately been put forward, strange 
as regards the high source from whence it sprung, 
strange to us from its opposition to all the principles 
which we have been accustomed to venerate and be- 
lieve in. It is, that odé profanum gus ought not to 
be an actor’s motto. Oh! how complete and powerful 
does the answer lie in the very rds! PROFANUM 

j rhe poet was singing in pure 
no contempt for public admiration of 
witness the complacency with which 












words! 


vulgus ! profanum 





had 
the right sort, 


taste; he 








he regards his work, and sings the note of triumph 
ereg } ’ but for the common, low, un- 
thinking, injudicious, profane, and vulgar herd, he 







had all the shuddering k 
pressed in that untranslat word arce Judged 
by numerical popularit: y more than 
rival Mr. Brooke, they intinitely surpass him ; judged 
by the loudness of popular applause, th 
dramas at the Victoria and Standard Theatres are 
finer than the chefs-d’e@uvre of Shakspere. No one 
who has visited Drury Lane for the past three weeks 
will pretend for one moment that the audience he 
found there was a tribunal whose judgment was to be 
respected. The uproar chiefly proceeded from the 
galleries and the pit; the boxes generally remained 
neuter—a few young gentlemen with orders occasion- 
ally demonstrating their gratitude. With the mass 
of the people who frequent the galleries, and some of 
those who are to be found in the pit, publicity is the 
same as popularity, and Mr. Smith has contrived with 
admirable tact to strike the key-note of the public 
heart; those gaudy pictures of Mr. G. V. Brooke as 
Othello, and the daguerreotype portraits, haye not 
been without their etfect, and the tremendous posters 
which have flamed upon the blank walls of London 
these two months past would have established the 
reputation of a much smaller man. When the great 
unwashed, and the great littlewashed, see a man’s 
name printed in letters a yard high, it is a foregone 
conclusion with them that he must be a very great 
man. 

In bidding Mr. Brooke farewell—for his stay has 
drawn to a close—we wish him success in his Trans- 
atlantic tour, and shall be glad to welcome him again, 
and above ali to recognise any marked improvement 
that may come hereafter. Let him not be intoxicated 
by the fictitious success he has met with. Public 


ling and contempt ex- 





} ae 
domestic 





| breakfasts in Drury Lane Theatre are very good 


things, and the applause of a crowded house may be 
avery gratifying circumstance; but we will take leave 
to remind Mr. Brooke of an anecdote told of Booth, 
from which he may gather an important hint. One 
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svening the great actor was playing listlessly and 
tamely ; all the company remarked it ; when suddenly 
his eye lit up, his whole frame became animated, and 
he concluded the part in his very best style. ‘ The 
house was full,” said in explanation, “ but they 
didn’t understand me. I didn’t care to please them. 
Presently I saw an Oxford man in the pit, whom I 
knew to be a good scholar and a critic; I played to 
him; and by G—— I'd sooner please one sensible 
man than a whole house full of fools.” 

Miss Soane.—A correspondent informs us, that Miss 
Rose Soane, daughter of Mr. Soane, the well-known 
dramatist, and granddaughter of the late Sir John | 
Soane, has created quite a furore in Wolverhampton 
and Stratford-on-Avon, by her admirable personation | 
of ‘the immortal bard’s” Lady Macbeth. Her style of 
acting is said to be highly dramatic and powerful, her 
reading critically correct, her manners elegant and | 
refined. With such overflowing her per- 
formances have insured, warmly supported by the 


he 


houses as 





prov incial press, and her praises echoed by several of | 
tl daily leaden Journals, we may soon hope to see | 
s young lady, of whom report speaks 


sphere on the | 





her proper oards of a 


theatre. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHOLERA. 
EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 


TO 


THI 


Srr,—Every number of your instructive and enter- 
taining journal evinces the interest you take in matters 
relating to the public health; therefore it is I pre- 
sume to solicit you, through the medium of your 
columns, to ask the medical profession the following 
questions — 

First. Is it true that in choler. 
enters into the blood, and separates the serum from 
its other components—that the serum thus separated 
rushes into the bowels and is evacuated—that, the 
fluidity of the blood being thus destroyed, the heart 
cannot force on the circulation—that those only sur- 
vive the attack from whose veins the poison is ejected, 
whilst of the serum remains as will render 
the action of the heart operative? (See the London 


a an unknown poison 


so much 


papers of August 1849 for the report of a meeting of 
medical men, to communicate their individual ex- 


perience in reference to cholera.) 

Secondly. Is it true that “the proper, and, indeed, 
in many cases the only remedies for this numerous 
class of maladies (blood diseases) are the hemetics, or 






blood medicines, which act either by storing what 
has become deficient (restaurantia), or by destroying 
or neutralising what is impure, poisonous, or re- 
dundant (ca ?” (See the Critic, Vol. XL. 


598, col. | 
Thirdly. Is it true that “this is done directly by 
putting into the stomac h, either in solution or to be 
there dissolved, the ve ry a ticle in which te blood is 





deficient, which is then e directly carried into the 
blood by absorption ; and thus what is lost is restored— 
in the same way the catalytics or contraries neutralise 
what is wrong in the excess?” (See the Criric, as 
above.) 


Fourthly. 
chemical 
closely to tho 
phate of 
p- 117.) 
Fifthly. If 


‘there is no known salt 
of which approach more 
serum of blood than the phos- 

Liebig’s Chemistry of Food, 


Is it true that 
characters 
se of the 


See 


the 


, 99) 
soda! ( 


all this be true, why not try phosphate 





of soda as a iedy ? Phosphorus alone has 
been used successfully : (see the Lancet, Vol. XI. 
No. 12, Sept. 22, 1849.) And so as to carbonate of 





soda, acc to a letter from India which appeared 
in the 7% erage owe the same period. ( ombined, what 
may they This would be to treat the disease 
restoratively itia) ; now try it catalytically. 
Sixthly. Is it true that cholera rages most vic yrecd 


oraing 


not do ¢ 


(restaura 


and fatally in badly-ventilated dwellings and close 
undrained localities, where animal and vegetable 
matter is suffered to remain and decompose upon the 
surface? (See the Reports of the Registrar-Gen me 


Boards of Health, and a host of other authorities. 


Seventhly. Is it true that carbonic acid gas, as 
respired by the inmates, is accumulated in the former, 
and in the latter “it is generated in all the sponta- 








neous changes to which dead animé . and _ vegetable 
matters are subject?” (See Turner’s Elements of 
Chemist? ry, p. 269, 4th edit.) , 
Eighthly. Is it fair to infer, then, that a super- 
abundance of carbonic acid acting upon the system 


produces, or predisposes to cholera ? 

Ninthly. If so, will not phosphate of soda remove 
this poison ; for Liebig says: ‘‘ there is no salt more 
itted for the absorption and entire removal from the 
or, ganism of catbonie (See Chemist ry y of Food, 
p. 117.) I am, yours, &e. | 
Epwin Pastor. |} 

! 


W a 
ic 
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Sir, 





THE CASE OF THE BRITANNIA AND 
MENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
Srr,—I regret to observe in the Crrrtc of the 15th 
inst. that, in the last paragraph of the criticism of | 
Francis’s Anna/s, you have been induced to make some | 











| to move for 
| plaintiff, with power for the defendant to move fora 
| nonsuit—observe, 


| opportunity 


| Mentor Life A 





behalf of the Britannia, and the Mentor Life Assurance 
Company. You appear to have been misled, Sir, in 
the facts of this case; for the sum claimed was not 
50002., but 15002. However, if the 
ing in honour or probity in resisting the 
any just demand, the amount is immaterial. 

The trial shaped itself into two courses; the one, a 
verdict for the defendant, with power for the 
a new trial; the other, a verdict for the 

for a 
in due 


Sir, not for a new trial, but 


nonsuit. The latter mode was adopted, and, 


course, the question will come before the judges. 


I have felt it but just to you to afford you the 
opportunity of retracing a step, which has unneces- 
sarily, and I am sure on your part inadvertently, 
inflicted an injury on gentlemen, whose names you 


| might have e asily ascertained, and whose social posi- 


tion and unimpeachable character would have pro- 
tected them had you so informed yourself. 

You will, doubtless, avail yourself of the first 
for correcting the injurious impression 
which you may have created. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e., 

F. ALLAN Curtis, Manager. 
ssurance Office, 2, Old Broad-street, 
London, 21st Sept. 1853. 





DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF 
LIVING AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving’to us 
the ne y information, on applic xe om by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Nam h volume, will 
supply the means of ready referer 


essary 





ANDERSON, WILLIAM, Author, 21, Broug 
Edinburg Born at Edinburgh, Dee. 10, 1805, and edu 
in that His father was a supervisor of excise at Oban, 
Argyle shire. Served an apprenticeship as a writer or 
solicitor. Published his first work in 1830. After editing 
1 newspaper in Aberdeen, came to London in 1836; and was 
for some years a constant though anonymous contributor to 


rhton-street, 


ited 





the periodicals. Before leaving Scotland, married Barbara, 
third daughter of the late Mr. Alexander Duthie, of the 
Customs, Aberdeen Returned to Scotland in 1842 


Author of. 
Poetical 
additio 


Aspirations. 1830; second edition, 


al poems, 


Edinburgh, 
1833. 








Odd Sketches. Edinburgh, 183). 

Landscape Lyrics. 1838. 

Contrast; or, the History of a Day: a Tale for the Young. 
London, 1838. 

Gift for all Seasons (Editor of). London, 1839 

Pocket Manual of Manners. London, 1839. Four editions. 














Seottish Biographical Dictionary; or, Lives of Eminent 
Scotsmen. (800 pp.) Edinburgh, 1842. 

Collected Poems. Edinburgh, 1845. 

Life of Lord Byron, and anno ate de lition of his works. 
2 vols. Edinburgh and L : A. Fullarton and Co 
1850. 

Tales of the Elder Reformers Lond n, 1850. 

Contributed to Fraser’s Magazine, Tait’s Magazine, Hogg’s 


Weekly Instructor, and other 
c — with the London weekly press. Editor in 1341 of 
» London and Edinburgh Magazin At present pre] 4 


in enlarged edition of his Scottish Bi graphical Dictionary. 

BOND (RICHARD SEBASTIAN), Artist. 
er, Wern Vawr, Bettws-y-Coed, near L 
Liverpool, 1810; married, 1843, Sarah Jane Lloyd Williams 
daughter of the Rev. Gronwy Williams, Coed Maur, Ca 
Carnarvonshire. Exhibited at the British Instituti 


periodicals, At one period 





Landscape Pain- 
anrwst. Born at 
Ja " 
hyn, 


n,— 





Ar: Alit Wyllt. 1846.-—Sold for 507. 

Salmon Traps. 1847. 

Welsh Passin Winter. 1848. &c. &c. 

OWEN (DAVID), Author and Editor, Bro t near 





Carmarthen, 


znomen ot 


Lianpumsaint, 
nly known by the « 


Born at 
1795. Comm« 
Author of 
med y Groequaid (Captivity of 
Bedydd Babanod (The 


1828 





Leandove 
October 2 


Brutus 





1827 
Infant 


the Greeks). 


iaeth Doctine of 


Alhrav 


Baptism 












Bremniau Babanod (The Rights of Infants). 1830. 
Cwymp Babilon Faur (The Fall of B lon 1829. 
Allwedd y Cysseyr (A Key to the Sanctuary). 1835-36. 
I isher, Mr. Rees, Llandovery 
Editor of periodicals—Liemad y Odes at Aberystwith 
1828-29. At Llandovery, 1830. Efangyludd, at Liandovery 
1831-35. Slau/, from 1835 to the present time. ‘Translated 
much into Welsh. 
WIL SON (WILLITA®), Aut hor, ee ton-square, Pen- 
iville. Born in London, ged ¢ Author of 
4 House for Shakspere ; a prop sition for the consideration 
of the Nation. (Pamphlet.) 8vo. London: Hurst. 1848. 
Second Pamphlet bearing the same title. 8vo. London: 
Mitchell. 1849. 
A little Earnest Book upon a great old Subject; or, 


Chapters upon Poetry and Poets ag ited by permis- 


sion to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P.  12mo, 
London: Darton and Co. 1851. Three Editions. 
Assistant Editor of the North London Miscellany during 
the years 1846-47. 
Has contributed to Hood's Magazin iterary Gazette, 








Howitt’s Journal, the Belle Assemblec he rei or, the 
Court Journal, the North London Misc 1e Meteor, 
and other periodicals; also to several wee skly at oe daily 


newspapers, 





OBITUARY. 


On the 6th ult. at Christiana, in Norway, Mr. 
George Bradshaw, of Manchester, of the firm of Bradshaw 
and Blacklock, proprietors of the 
Guides, and of other useful and well-known topographical | 
works. 

Dupercne.—Recently, 

the senior dramatic author of France. 


BRADSHAW. 


at an advanced age, 





plaintiff 


comments on a trial still pe oie between Foste Tr, on 


Mentor was want- | 
payment of 


| Bread upon the Waters, 


| Hayward’s (¢ 


| would enj 


| Gout; 


celebrated Railway | 
| each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 2. each. 


M. Duperche, | 
He was the author | denen Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 





Jemate 











of thirteen pieces, some of which were not without merit; 
though all are now forgotten. 

OZANAM.— Recently, M. Ozanam, Professor in the Faculty of 
Letters in Paris, who, as a learned man, a writer, and a 
teacher, leaves behind him a reputation not to be measured 
by the shortness of his career. 



































































































LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 








Abernethy’s Memoirs, by G. nelteeain, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Abbott's (Jacob) Stuyresant: a Franconia Story, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Abbott's (Jacob) Caroline : a Franconia Story, fep. 2s. cl. 








Ailieford, by the ) “ John Drayton,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Astronomical Ann for 1854, 12mo. Is. swe 
Attree’s Braintree pr Rate Case in House of cael 78. 6d. cl. 
B her's (Dr.) ¢ P Ages, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. « 
uckstock's (E.) At itobio vom. wy 12mo. 5s. cl 





Bouchier’s Manna in the House: Matthew i Mark, 


Luke, 6s 


6s. cl. ; Ditto, 
18mo. Is. cl. 

and Chaldee Grammar, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

and Yvan’s ane of Insurrection in China, trans. 7s. 6d. 

) Re mance of Military I t 8vo. 6s. cl. 


Bythner'’s Hebrew 
Callers 
Cameron's (Lieut.- 
Cheshire ; its Histor A 
Cheshire and Lancashire Histor.ce 
Chinese Revolution ; its Causes, &c., 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Clouded Happiness, from the French, by RT RE Orsay, 
y ve illage Se idl. 
= Indian Arc ee lego ; Papuans, 10s. 6d. 

, Lectures on Divinity of Our Lord, 10s, 6a. 
E val Christians, 2 vols. 8vo. ms el. 
or, Stray Leaves from a Clergyman’ -book, 3s. 6d. 
Family Prayers, by Author of “ The Faithful P’ alleen »" &e., 3s. Gd. 
Fosbery’s Hyms and Poems for the Sick and Suffering, 6s. 6d. cl. 

r lay-Book, 4to. 3s. 6d. bds. 

tior autiful German Ballads, &c., er. 8vo. 5s. cl 

<'s (Prof.) British Orator, 12mo. 3s. el. 

















cL 
2d. 3.i:ched. 


11 Collector, No. 1X. 4 


2s. 6d. 


Colenso's (Rev. Dr 


















Greenbank 
Hardwick's History of the Christian Church (Middle 


Age), 10s. 6d. 
F.) Geometrical Flower Beds, 4to. 3s. swd 
Hickok’s (Dr.) System of Moral Science, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Hind’s (Dr.) Rise and Early Progress of Christianity, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Jacob's (F.) Latin Reader, Part I. ¢ i.; Part IL. 3s. cl 

James's Modern Assurance Companies Vindicated, cr. 8vo. 6d. swd. 













Jones's (Rev. H. B.) Adventures in Australia in 18 . 10s. Gd. cl. 
Jones's (W.) Hors Monastice, Poems, Songs, &c 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Kelke’s (Rev. W. H.) Pamily Prayers,f ep. 8vo. 4s. < 

Lawton's (G.) Religious Houses of Yorkshire, 8vo. 6s. cl. 


Lovett’s Elementary Anatomy and Physiology, plates, 7s. 6d. cl. 
MacFarlane's Kismet; or, the Doom of Turkey, fep. Svo. 6s. cl. 
Mackay’s (A.) Great Gold Fields, 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Michelet’s (J.) Martyrs of Russia, translated, cr. 8vo. 1s, cl. swd. 
Milman's sove of the Atonement, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl 
Moseley'’s Sandgé a Residence for Invalids, post Svo. y. 
Noble's (D.) Elements of Psychological Medicine, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Oakfield ; or, Fellowship in the East, by Punjabee, 2 vols. 21s. cl. 

























Orfévrerie et Ouvrages en Metal du Moyen Age, 4to. 41. bds. 

Parlour Atlas of Modern Geography, 4to 6s, 6d. bds 

Pool's (J.) Psal vith Chants, small 4to. 5s, cL 

Popular Educator, Vol. III. 4to. 3s. 6d. el. 

Pratt's (W. T.) Charitabl , Notes, &e., 12mo. 3s. bds 

Railway Library, Ait isworth’s St. James's, fep. ls. bds 
‘ r s Re st, fep. 8vo. Svo. 3s. cl. 


glish History, 
ned and explained, 8s. 6d. 
i Years of Popery in France, fep. 8vo. 28, cl. 
1 Works, Vol. IIL., fep. 8v« . 6d. cl. 
Southey’s (R.) Juvenile and Minor Poems, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Summary of the Doctrine of the Lord's Supper, 8vo. 1s. swd. 

dge's Notices of Roman Inseriptions at High Rochester, &c., 5s 
by Welsh, 8vo. 21s. 
ok and its Story, by . R., 12mo. 3s. cL. 
and Beattie’s Poetical ‘Works, illustrated, fep. 8v0. 
(W.) Builder's Perpetual Guide, S8vo. 4s. cl. 
J.) Isle of Man, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. cl. 
ller’s I Hope's B ritts any and the Chase, 


I fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d 
She} rd’s P arat 
Sinclair's Two Hr 
Southey's (R.) I 












5s. cl. 





square, Ls, 










rrusta’s (H.) Sunny + post &vo. 2s. 6d, 

Universal Lib. : biv ‘loo a, Poe 2ms relating to, Sie Ritson, ls. 

Volpe’s (G.) M Ex-Capuchin, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Wellingt I ’ortrait and Plans of Battles, Vol. I. 18s. 

White's s (Re v m Latin Grammar, Part I., 12mo. ls. 9d. cl 
Stee 5 ; Latin Accidence, 12mo. Is. cl. swd. 


al Works, royal 24mo. Is. each bds, 
tic German Reader, 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 





th rive in En glend. "The census of 
1841 21,435 persons practising one or more 
departments of medicine without qualification. The 
youth and sex of some of the practitioners was also 
remarkable. In Birmingham there was one “ her- 
balist” under 20 years of age; 2 ‘keepers of lunatic 
asvlums” under 20: 14 female leech-bleeders; and 1 
physician. 1 female “dentist” in Taunton; 
a “physician” in Norwich under 20; 2 ‘ medicine 
vendors” in the Tower Hamlets under 20; 1 “‘mid- 
wife ” in Preston under 20; 1 “ physician” in Canter- 
bury under 20 ” Naa physi cians” in Bristol under 20. 


:and2 


“DI MEDICI. 


the goodly array of « 
‘stimony in favour of the abr 
tic ( orset, than which we conceive 
tble or complete.’"—Epitor of the Medi 
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t ns 1 not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
lant evils. 
Mesdames MARI 1 MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 





wturers, 1ught-terrace, 


Hyde Park, 


vey AR IONS RESILIENT BODICE 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 
is inve enti mis exciting quite a sensation. We are convinced 
not only that it is a valuable one, but that it is incumbent on all who 
»y health whilst preserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
Epiror, Kidd's own Journal. 
rmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
inal symmetry of their adjustment, and are juc 
ciously adapted t urying condition of the female form. 
PAT TED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA, 
1 Prospectuses, with Illustrations, details of Prices, (from 
) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 
tamps for Postage. 
11 Country Orders sent ¢ ert or Post free. 
Mesdames M wel and MAITLAND, Patentee: 8, 54, Connanght- 
terrace, Hyde-park (near the Marl le Are h). 


ik JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 


S 
h MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 

moving oy) Ac idities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving 
a moderate j and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
also ¢ for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the value of Mag- 
sia as a remedial agent itis unnecessary to enlarge; but the F! d 
ration of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Pro- 
fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concre- 
con usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold by 
the sole eonsignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d, Sa, Gd., LIs., and 21s. 


— —Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's ration,” and to 
that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:— 
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—From 10s. 6d. 
Dealers, and of th 
Royal Ex- 


A LEACHA UMBRELLAS 
P each. May be had all Umbrella 
SANGSTER, 149, R -street, 10, 

94, Fleet-street. 
«* Shippers supplied. 


STROYS a GOOD CARPET. 
*xpended on INDIA MATTING will prevent 
this, and add gr ymfort during the heat of summer A large 
assortment in every width and variety of pattern, now on S ALE, very 
much below the usual prices, at TRELOAR'S India Matting Ware- 
house, 42, Ludgate-hill, London 


GHIRT TS.—EVANS’S 

dmirable invention, adapted for all 
is the ner of six years’ experience in the and fitting, 
worn nearly everywhere, and admired by Price, Six for 
40s.; and Linen, Six for 63s. Best materials and work; obtainabl 
only at 13a, NEW BOND-STREET. 


\} Geaeney ENCAUSTIC 





Patentees, W. and J. 
change, 75, Che apside, 


THE SUN DES 


—A few shillings « 





itly to 


ELYSIAN.—This 


elegance in dress, 





who study 
art of cutting 
every body 





TILE PAVEMENTS. 





».'8 ied f DESIGNS of this Durable and Beau- 

1 Production of M val Artin every style suitable for Churches, 
trances, Halls, Panag s, Conservatories, and every description of 
ate as well as Public Building, sent post free. De: signs to any 

g 1 dimensions, and estimates without charg Samples at list 





ices, or returnable if ca ge paid 
BENTHALI ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, near Broseley, 


VERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER; or, 

4 PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS by which any person can Brew 
their own Beer, of a strencth and flavour equal to the best London 
Po ter at le ss thi an ta per Gallon, and Stout at less than 5d. per Gallo 
No Skill or Brewing Utensils required. Sent 
Twenty-four I by Mr CHARLES CLAR KSON many 
years Practical 1 er, No. 9, AVERY-ROW, NEW BOND- 
STREET, LONDON, 


MERICAN 
embracing every variety of th se superior “ 
ported directly from our old-established factory, 
them one. -third les ss than the usual price. Day Clocks from 
Eight-day 








Shropshir 





post free on p 








CLOCK WAREHOUS 
lime Pie 


enabling 

















Also, the CHILD'S VELOC IPEDF, a new American invention for 
the amusement and exercise of children. It bines the Pony and 
Carriage, and by graceful exercise promotes muscular developement 
the arms and chest. 

Sold by the Manufacturers and Importers, ROGERS and 545 and 





546, New Oxford-street 
Hype teredag TOOTH BRUSHES will be 
J exchanged if the bristles come out The price for the best 





quality is 8» per Sse zen. A sing zle “igs ¢ by 

eleven stamps, PRSEC ) d- t, 1 
COOPER'S ANTISEPTIC re ARNATION 

TOOTH PASTE is the 
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one on re 


most efficacious, most agreeable, ar 1@ 
used for whitening th 
ing the breath. Price ls 
WILLIAM lr. COOPER, 26, Oxf 
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Montmartr and the principal Cher 
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V ARICOSE VEINS, &e. -HUXLEY'S 
IRGICAT ELASTIC 8s OCKINGS, ENEE- APS, & 

still recommended in all ses where a bandag id forme rly tk 

been applied. T! erable exili cones ati al than any 

rticle t produce [RAL STOC KIN‘ ta H luction 

m a new principle, weighin nly four 

“Particulars. lis of prices. and th les forwarded by post, on appli 

cation to HUXLEY and ( 5. V , Oxford-street Hos, 8 

supplied on favourable terms 
NOTICE ney returned if not approved 

J. BELL am Co.. sole Inventors and Pre- 

@® parers of the uniq frame TABLE EXTR YT, which perfectly 

cleanses nS Dandriff, effectually pre Hair fror 
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a bottle equal to six at Is. sent 












n re rder f 8 mad 
fice. T to J. J. BELL and Co., 17 
near the ¢ nt ark, London 
Agents wanted for town or country 
MEASAM’S MEDICATED C Kt tEAM. —This 
4 elegant requisite should have a sen e on ¢ iressing-tabl 
rifies the skin, erad - either hereditary 
m d ; nme pla 3 t 
ss and t in hot ather 
Gisinah peoperties azo ‘too well | req 
1 Druggists ls 2 Th 4 a 
e 22s. jars carriag 
Depot, 238, Stran on 
HFA L and SONS’ ILLUSTRATED 
SATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post It contai 















Designs and Prices of upwards of ONE HUNDRED different BEDSTEADS 
in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood 
and Walnut-tre Ww 0ds 20 of every ion of Bedding 
B slankets, and Quilts, And ew Warerooms enal kee] 
one Bedstead of each design fixe s 1, as well as an extensive 
€ 1 tu Chintzes 
their Esta it complete 











GHIRTS -FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are 
not sold by any hosiers or drape ars, and can cent fore 

only at 38, Poultry Gentlemen in th ountry or abroad, ordering 
through their ag« » requested to observe on the interior of the 
collar-band th “FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, Poultry, 

without which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities 

first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; secor 30s. the half-dozen 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purc h Shirts in the very best 
manner in which they can be made are s ct these, the 
most unique and only perfectly-fitting shirts. Coloured shirts, for 
boating, and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of 
prices and instructions for measurement post free, and pa : 
new coloured shirting e on receipt of six stamps 

RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London (late 185, Strand.) 


LBANY LAMP AND ANDLE 

MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, ls. per Ib 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7}d., Store Candles, 7d. perlb.; Express 
Pale Soap, very oldand dry, 48s. per cwt.; Good Yellow, 44s. and 40s. ; 
Best Mottled, 50s.: Honey Soap, ls. 6d.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all 
othe: scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only 


be obtained 
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SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders amounting to 101 or upwards, Carriage Free. 
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Ss e by R. WESTALL and ¢ Office, 17, Harp-lane, 
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FOR OCTOBER. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
QMITH'S (ADAM) THEORY OF 
SENTIMENTS; with his ESSAY on the FIRST FORMATION 
of LANGUAGES; to which is added a Biographical and Critical 
Memoir of the Author by DUGALD STEWART. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6. York-street, Covent Garden. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
CICERO on the NATURE of the GODS, 
/ DIVINATION, FATE, LAWS, REPUBLIC, &c., translated by 
C. D. YorGe, B.A., and FRANCIS BARHAM, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
7SCHYLUS, APPENDIX to the PROSE 
4 TRANSLATION, readings given in Her 
n's posthumous editi of AEschylus, translated and edited by 
GEORGE BURGESS, M.A. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HENRY G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, ( 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. _ 
cy IMTE’S P HIL OSOPHY of the SCIENCES, 
edited, from the “Cours de Philosophie Positiv il 
LEWES, Esq "ost 8vo. cloth 58. 
Hexry G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent- garden 
BOHN'’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER : 
( pRDERICUS VITALIS; his Ecclesiastical 
History of Engle i iy, translated, with N 3 
the Introduction « by T. F« t, M.A. Vol. IL. Post 
cloth, 5 
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AND ROM AN PHILOSOPHY 
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YOMAN LITE RATU RE. by DR. 
\ Rev. H. THOMPSON, and Others 
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(REEK LITERATURE, by Sir T. 
FOURD 
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G rAL- 
and Others 
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MARD ¢ FIN and Co. London 
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rs and Glasg 
Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 8s. 6d. cloth : 
YOMAN ANTIQUITIES, by PROFESSOR 
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L ndon : street, Soho. 


lished, price 6a dedicated by permission to the Lord High 
ncellor of Great Britain. 
\ JHY SHOU ‘LD NOT LAW STUDENTS 
HAVE A CLASSIFIED EXAMINATION? A QU re ote 
by ONE of TILEMSELVES: being a few Observations ting tt 
establishment of a Voluntary Annual Classified Examinat ion for 
Articled Clerks. By W. 5S. SEBRIGHT GREEN. 
London: LONGMAN and ( Stockton-on-Tees: JENNETT 
Durham: ANDREWS. Newcastle-on-Tyne: CHARNLEY. 
COATES and FARMER. Y« BILLERBY 


st pu 


xdvoc 


ind Co 
Darlington 
wrk 
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Subscribers are requested to forward their names to 
Hore and Co. 16, at Maribor 


Gr i-street 


ne vol. 8vo. with 


sMOIRS | of the LIFE and WRI 
tsa PYE SMITH, D.D., LL.D., late Theological Tutor of the 
, Homerton. By JOHN MEDWAY 
“Bh tly will be pul writ] in One lar 
FIRST LINES of CHRISTIAN 
the form of a Syllabus, prepared for the use 
omerton College. By the late Rev. JOHN PYE 
F.G.8. Edited by the Rev. W. FARRER, 
This important and valuable work 
ion, and is offered to subscribers for 12s. until the Ist day 
y next. The price will be raised immediately on publication 
ed Prospectuses may be had of the publishers 
mdon: JACKSON and WALFORD, 18, St Panl’s-churchyard 


Portrait, pric 


olume, 8vo. 
THEOLOGY ; 
of the 
SMITH, 
LL.B 


is now publishing by sub- 


Students in 
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